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IS  THERE  THEORETIC  TRUTH? 

In  looking  over  recently  a  series  of  essays  (not 
yet  collected)  which  have  all  some  reference  to  the 
branch  of  philosophy  called  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
I  became  aware  retrospectively  that  they  have  a 
negative  as  well  as  a  positive  character  in  common. 
The  positive  character1  is  the  dominating  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  controversy  between  the  principles  of 
Reason  and  Experience  has  been  brought  his¬ 
torically  to  an  approximate  solution.  The  negative 
character  is  that,  without  consciously  willing  the 
exclusion,  I  have  never  found  occasion  to  discuss 
the  attitude  of  any  thinker  expounded,  or  even 
incidentally  cited,  to  the  doctrine  called  prag¬ 
matism,  now  acclaimed,  by  the  most  vocal  portion 
of  the  world  of  culture,  as  triumphant  over  the 
whole  past  thought  of  the  human  race. 

Pragmatism,  as  I  understand  from  its  latest  ex¬ 
positors,  holds  that  all  knowledge  is  essentially 

1  Especially  marked  in  the  article  on  “Reason”  contributed  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (1918). 
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directed  to  practical  ends,  is  in  short  a  mode  of 
business  (irpaypaTa).  Truth  is  simply  one  kind  of 
biological  value” — a  belief  which  it  is  useful  to 
hold  for  self-conservation  or  social  conservation  in 
the  life  of  action.  The  views  stated  by  the  prag¬ 
matists,  however,  are  so  mixed  with  older  points 
of  view  that  I  was  once  led  to  suggest  that  they 
have  reintroduced,  against  the  austerer  theory  of 
Baconian  induction,  which  demands  immersion  in 


facts  given  from  without,  a  new  permission  of 
intellectual  adventure.1  This  apparent  concession  to 
the  speculative  metaphysician  I  welcomed,  and  was 
almost  ready  to  call  myself  in  that  sense  a  convert  to 
the  pragmatic  mode  of  expression.  If  I  had  been 
asked,  I  could  not  have  named  what  seems  to 
me  a  better  example  of  the  intellectus  sibi  pertnissus 
than  Dr  Schiller  s  Riddles  of  the  Sphinx.  In  this 
attempt  at  approximation,  however,  I  met  with 
no  encouragement.  And  in  what  is  now  written 
from  the  pragmatic  point  of  view  I  feel  more 
and  more  a  steady  drift  to  the  overwhelming  of  all 
contemplation  in  the  unexamined  practical  hfe  of 
our  day. 


1  See  The  Metaphysics  of  Evolution,  pp.  395,  397-8,  439. 
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Among  philosophers,  I  know  as  little  where  to 
look  for  a  pure  pragmatist  as  the  pragmatists  them¬ 
selves  profess  to  know  where  to  look  for  “pure 
truth’  .  From  Prof.  Muirhead’s  recent  work  deal¬ 
ing  with  Idealism  in  the  Enghsh-speaking  world,1 
I  have  learnt  with  pleasure  that  C.  S.  Peirce,  the  acute 
and  stimulating  American  thinker  (as  he  appears  to 
me  from  report)  who  suggested  the  name,  strongly 
repudiated  the  position  of  later  pragmatism,  that 
“we  live  for  the  sake  of  action”,  and  held  an  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  on  the  “voluntarist  ”  psychology 
of  W undt  as  applied  to  ethics.  Now  the  psychology 
of  Wundt  and  his  disciples  is  claimed,  on  the  whole 
rightly,  as  an  aid  by  the  pragmatists ;  though  Wundt 
himself  was  not  a  pragmatist,  but  evidently  thought 
that  in  his  System  of  Philosophy  he  had  arrived  at 
something  of  the  nature  of  “pure  truth”.  In  this 
complication,  I  have  renounced  the  attempt  to 
educe  a  pragmatic  system  from  any  of  the  actual 
representatives  of  the  doctrine,  and  have  tried  to 
“construct”  the  pure  pragmatist  from  the  idea  of 

1  The  Platonic  Tradition  in  Anglo-Saxon  Philosophy:  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Idealism  in  England  and  America.  By  John  H.  Muirhead 

(1931). 
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truth  as  “biological  value”.  A  systematic  hunt  for 
the  type  might  perhaps  resemble,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  that  of  Plato  for  “the  sophist”;  but  I  merely 
state  the  results. 

If  we  go  some  way  down  the  biological  scale 
we  shall  find  no  difficulty.  We  need  not  even  leave 
the  vertebrata  and  turn  to  those  favourites  of  the 
depreciators  of  conscious  reason  and  extollers  of 
instinctive  behaviour”,  the  social  insects.  In  a  fine 
poem  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  entitled  Sacra  Fames 1  the 
shark  is  represented  as  a  kind  of  innocent  monster— 
a  monster  only  from  our  point  of  view — aiming 
simply  at  the  preservation  of  organic  life  by  his  own 
mode  of  diet,  and  as  completely  clear  of  Hellenic 
addiction  to  the  contemplative  life  as  any  prag¬ 
matist  or  dynamist  or  voluntarist  or  activist  could 
desire. 

Certes,  il  n’a  souci  de  l’immensite  bleue, 

Des  Trois  Rois,  du  Triangle  ou  du  long  Scorpion 
Qpi  tord  dans  l’infini  sa  fiamboyante  queue, 

Ni  de  l’Ourse  qui  plonge  au  clair  Septentrion. 

A  less  purely  innocent,  a  more  sophisticated  stage, 
is  reached  by  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.2  His  way  of 
1  Pomes  Tragiques.  2  Cycl  316  ff. 
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life  also  includes  the  eating  of  human  flesh,  but 
now  with  consciousness.  He  translates  biological 
values  into  generalised  economic  laws.  His  “world¬ 
view”  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  Shelley’s  translation : 

Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man’s  God, 

All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast. 

The  wealth  of  the  Cyclops  was  of  course  in  flocks 
and  herds ;  but  no  doubt  the  poet  had  in  view  the 
more  abstractly  conceived  aims  of  still  more  so¬ 
phisticated  contemporaries.  For  our  own  time  of 
“increasing  purpose”  in  all  the  “Main  Streets”  of 
the  world,  the  pragmatical  wise  man’s  position 
might  be:  Truth  consists  in  the  correlation  of  ideas 
useful  to  practical  persons;  the  practical  person 
being  the  person  who  can  adapt  himself  with  most 
efficiency  to  the  modes  of  volitional  activity,  mili¬ 
tary  or  industrial  or  mixed,  predominant  in  his  own 
age. 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  pragmatist 
theory  of  knowledge,  in  relation  to  its  supposed 
scientific  base,  the  voluntarist  psychology,  some¬ 
times  recalls  to  me  Schopenhauer’s  fanciful  idea  that 
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“epicycles  of  error”,  lasting  about  thirty  years, 
present  themselves  from  time  to  time  as  phases  of 
fashionable  philosophy  under  the  illusion  of  “pro¬ 
gress”.1  I  shall  not  attempt  a  theory  of  the  causes 
of  this  appearance,  which  would  require  more  de¬ 
tailed  psychological  study  than  I  have  given  to  the 
subject,  but  shall  turn  to  the  positive  side  and  try  to 
show  that  sound  theory  of  knowledge,  spontane¬ 
ously  detaching  itself  from  subordination  to  factors 
of volition  directed  to  practice,  has  been  evolved  by 
the  intellect  as  a  continuous  thread  running  through 
the  history  of  philosophy.  Theoretical  tests  of  truth 
do  not  remain  to  be  created,  but  already  exist;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  progressive  scientific  theory,  can 
be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
reality.3 

1  Schopenhauer’s  metaphysical  principle  of  “Will”,  I  must  note, 
does  not  make  him  a  psychological  voluntarist.  In  philosophical 
theory  of  knowledge  he  is  a  thoroughgoing  intellectualist;  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  dictum  that  the  superior  man  is  two-thirds  intel¬ 
lect  and  one-third  will,  the  inferior  man  two-thirds  will  and  one-third 
intellect. 

2  The  voluntarist  psychology  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  belief  in  theoretic  truth,  though  doubtless  it  gives  a  bias  towards 
Pragmatism.  I  have  myself  recognised  a  certain  advance  made  by  it  in 
opposing  the  apparent  tendency  of  English  Associationism  to  forget, 
in  subjective  analysis,  the  fundamentally  teleological  character  of  the 
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Quite  consistently  with  this  view,  I  am  so  far 
from  denying  the  practical  bearings  of  philosophic 
truth  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  future  of 
humanity  depends  on  direction  by  a  true  philo¬ 
sophy.  But  the  possibility  of  attaining  truth  de¬ 
pends,  I  hold,  on  a  certain  disinterestedness.  That  is 
to  say,  philosophy  must  not  take  for  postulates  the 
purposes  of  those  who  govern  or  determine  existing 
practice,  but  must  make  itself  critical  of  practice  in 
order  to  give  it  the  right  direction.  The  preparation 
for  this  direction,  as  Plato  saw,  is  theoretical  science 
in  the  widest  sense.  Now  the  type  of  mind  from 
which  this  arises  is  one  that,  for  voluntarist  psycho¬ 
logy  as  pragmatically  applied,  scarcely  comes  into 
view,  perhaps  even  would  be  denied  to  exist.1 


organism.  (  The  Metaphysics  of  Evolution,  p.  369.)  Bain,  however,  who 
was  both  psychologist  and  philosopher,  pointed  out,  in  an  article*'  On 
Association-Controversies”  (Mind,  April,  1887,  pp.  181-2),  that  in 
an  analytic  account  of  the  human  mind  the  linking  of  mental  elements 
according  to  laws  of  association  must  always  have  a  far  larger  part  than 
the  classification  of  motives  to  acts  of  attention. 

1  See  Dr  Schiller’s  praise  of  Prof.  McDougall  (Mind,  January,  1930, 
p.  no)  for  unreservedly  proclaiming  his  adhesion  to  the  pragmatic 
conception  of  science  and  truth,  declaring  that  “all  our  intellectual 
apparatus  and  activities,  the  processes  of  perception,  imagination, 
remembering,  judgment,  reasoning  and  so  forth,  are  all  alike,  steps 
towards  action,  incidents,  or  events  within  a  train  of  purposive  activity 
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Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  recognised  in  the  theoretic 
impulse  a  factor  that  existed  even  in  the  minds  of 
early  men.  The  Cratylus,  no  doubt,  is  in  part  a  satire 
on  the  etymologisers  of  the  time;  but  between  jest 
and  earnest  Socrates  puts  forward  serious  thoughts 
about  the  origin  of  language;  and  one  of  these 
appears  to  be  that  those  who  first  gave  names  to 
things  were  no  ordinary  people  (ou  cpcxuAoi),  but 
were  of  the  speculative  tribe  of  subtle  inquirers  and 
reasoners;  the  kind  of  persons,  in  fact,  who  are 
sneered  at  by  born  pragmatists  in  all  ages  and 
nations  as  star-gazers  and  idle  talkers.1  This  we  may 
interpret  as  meaning  that  for  them  mental  activity 
was  not  purely  and  simply  an  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  organic  hfe  or  for  its  quantitative 

that  tends  to  issue  in  action.  We  think,  perceive,  remember,  judge  or 
reason  for  the  sake  of  action”.  Unless  the  word  is  used  so  as  to  include 
internal  action  of  the  mind,  introspection  directly  refutes  this.  Ido 
not,  however,  know  the  context  of  Prof.  McDougall's  statement. 

1  Cratylus,  401  b:  kivSuveuoucti  yoOv,  ci>ya 6e  ‘Eppoysves,  ol 
TrpcoToi  toc  ovonorra  TiQgpevoi  ou  cpauAoi  rival  aAAa  pETEcopoAoyoi 
Kai  aSoAECTyoa  tivej.  For  the  sneering  signification  compare  Politicus, 
299  c.  In  the  Parmenides,  the  aged  philosopher  advises  the  youthful 
Socrates  to  disregard  this :  eAkuctov  Se  ctccutov  Kai  yupvaaov  paAAov 
61a  Tfy  8oKouaris  ccypijaTou  Eivai  Kai  KaAoupevTy  utto  twv  ttoAAcov 
aSoAeayias,  £<^S  eti  veos  eF  ei  5e  pf|,  cte  5ia9Eu^ETai  f]  dAnOsia 
(U5  d). 
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increase.  Hobbes,  two  thousand  years  later,  had  the 
same  thought  when  he  described  man  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  animals  by  the  passions  of  ad¬ 
miration  (i.e. ,  wonder)  and  curiosity ;  from  which, 
he  said,  have  sprung  not  only  the  invention  of 
names  but  all  science  dependent  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  causes  (or,  in  the  language  of  his  time, 
philosophy).1 

Even  in  cases  where  needs  were  assignable  as  the 
occasions  on  which  sciences  began,  Aristotle  (whom 
no  one  would  class  as  an  unpractical  dreamer) 
ascribed  their  beginnings  not  to  the  practical  need 
but  to  the  opportunity  of  indulging  theoretic  curio¬ 
sity.  It  was  known  that  land-measurement  was  an 
end  that  the  Egyptian  geometers  had  to  keep  in 
view;  but  for  Aristotle  the  fundamental  reason  ex¬ 
plaining  the  rise  of  geometry  in  Egypt  was  not  this, 
but  the  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  priestly  caste.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  truth  here  as  regards  the  relation 
between  external  occasions  and  internal  causes,  we 
know  that  in  Greece  the  passion  for  pure  truth  got 

1  The  Elements  of  Law,  Natural  and  Politic,  ed.  Tonnies,  pp.  45~46- 
Cf.  Plato,  Theaetetus,  155  d,  on  wonder  as  the  beginning  of  philo¬ 
sophy:  n&Aa  yap  tpiAocrocpou  toOto  to  Tra0os,  to  Qaupa^eiv  ou 
yap  aAAp  apyp  tpiAoaocpfas  p  army 
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loose,  and  that  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  begin¬ 
nings  of  geometry  and  astronomy  were  carried  on 
to  the  stage  of  theoretical  science  without  further 
reference  to  practice. 

In  the  modern  time  also,  as  we  can  learn  directly 
from  biography,  scientific  discoveries  have  not 
usually  been  made  by  those  in  whom  what  are 
commonly  called  practical  motives  are  the  most 
powerful.  Faraday  deliberately  left  his  electro-mag¬ 
netic  discoveries  to  be  applied  by  others;  and,  even 
in  the  case  of  invention  direcdy  for  practice,  the 
result  depends  far  more  on  intellectual  facility  in 
combining  ideas  than  on  the  quality  of  will  in  the 
inventor,  who  is  as  a  rule  notoriously  weak  in 
exploiting  his  inventions  for  his  own  advantage. 
The  union  of  intellectual  and  of  active  powers  in  the 
same  person  has  as  much  as  anything  the  look  of 
accident. 

But  for  the  present  topic,  which  is  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  origins,  the  ancient  history  is  the  most 
significant.  As  geometrical  studies  went  on,  there 
seemed  to  arise  in  the  human  mind  a  new  power 
which  cannot  be  described  as  volitional  in  any 
distinctive  sense,  but  only  as  intellectual.  Early 
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methods  of  measurement  such  as  may  be  compared 
to  a  child’s  thought  of  cutting  out  and  comparing 
shps  of  paper,  were  superseded  by  reasoning  from 
the  ideas  of  the  figures  constructed.  With  the 
Pythagorean  school  there  arose  rational  mathe¬ 
matics.  And  the  truths  attained  survived  not  in 
virtue  of  their  useful  apphcations,  but  through  the 
aptitude,  in  the  small  group  of  minds  attracted  to 
the  subject,  for  arriving  at  a  common  language 
and  so  following-  in  inter-communion  the  trains  of 
reasoning  started  by  the  initiators.  This  method, 
however,  did  not  solve  the  properly  philosophical 
problems  that  had  already  arisen  on  the  borders  of 
the  old  Oriental  and  the  new  European  civilisations. 

The  early  Greek  philosophers  were  at  the  same 
time  men  of  science,  and,  as  Prof.  Burnet  has  shown, 
did  not  fail  to  practise  the  methods  of  observation 
and  experiment,  though  of  course  with  no  such 
elaboration  as  modern  instruments  have  made  pos¬ 
sible.  Above  all  detailed  research,  such  as  their 
Oriental  predecessors  had  diligently  pursued,  there 
was,  however,  a  new  aim.  The  distinctive  effort  of 
the  philosophers  was,  on  the  basis  of  their  science, 
and  not  by  reconstruction  of  inherited  religion,  to 
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arrive  at  a  view  of  the  whole.  Since  the  theories  of 
individual  thinkers,  founded  on  partial  aspects  of 
the  world,  inevitably  diverged,  there  arose  as  the 
second  stage  of  philosophising  the  problem  of  the 

test  of  truth”.  For  mathematics  this  problem  did 
not  exist.  The  mathematicians,  as  Plato  afterwards 
pointed  out,  proceeding  on  assumptions  accepted  as 
true  within  their  own  subject-matter,  had  demon¬ 
strations  by  which  they  could  satisfy  one  another, 
and  therefore  did  not  need  to  turn  back  and 
examine  first  principles. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  contact 
between  mathematical  science  and  the  thought  that 
was  concerned  with  the  nature  of  things.  The 
paradoxes  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  on  motion  were  a 
prelude  to  the  dialectic  that  became  effective  at 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  and  culminated  in 
the  Aiistotelian  logic  in  the  fourth.  But  this  goes 
behind  mathematics,  and  envelops  it,  with  all  other 
knowledge,  in  certain  general  requirements  of  cor¬ 
rect  reasoning.  Its  fundamental  axiom,  stated  by 
Plato  before  Aristotle,*  is  the  Law  of  Contradiction ; 

‘  plato  Rep.  IV,  436-438;  Arist.  Met.  in,  6-8.  Compare  the 
Eleatic  Stranger  in  the  Sophist,  230  b,  on  the  method  used  by  those 
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which  asserts  that  a  tiling  cannot  be  and  not  be  at 

the  same  time  and  in  the  same  relation.  Reduced  to 

the  utmost  stringency  by  modern  criticism,  the  law 

of  contradiction  is  seen  to  be  an  axiom  of  valid 

thought,  not  a  law  of  things;  though  we  cannot 

reason  correcdy  about  things  without  presupposing 

it.  If  you  have  asserted  a  proposition  with  all  due 

qualifications  as  to  time  and  relation,  you  must  not 

deny  it  in  the  same  sense.1  And,  as  Aristotle  said, 

there  is  no  mean:  a  proposition  thus  asserted  is 

either  true  or  false.2  This  is  the  Law  of  Excluded 

Middle;  to  which  has  been  added  the  Law  of 

Identity,  which  asserts  that  a  thing  is  itself;  not  that 

it  cannot  change  as  time  and  relations  change;  but 

that,  if  you  affirm  a  proposition  about  it  in  a  certain 

who  set  themselves  to  confute  and  expel  erroneous  beliefs:  cruva- 
yovTES  Si]  to  15  Aoyois  els  tccutov  [t&s  8o£as]  tiOecccti  Trap5 
dAApAas,  ti0evtes  Se  ettiSeikvuouctiv  at/Tas  au-rais  apa  iTEpi  tmv 
auTcov  Trpos  tcc  aura  xaTct  Tauxa  Evavrfas. 

If  we  are  to  accept  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  “Epistles  of  Plato”, 
that  there  was  not  and  never  was  to  be,  a  “philosophy  of  Plato’ ,  or  at 
least  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  before  the  group  beginning  with  the 
Tbeaetetus,  why  does  the  Eleatic  Stranger  talk  in  terms  so  very  like 
those  of  Socrates  in  the  Republic  J  (See  Additional  Note.) 

1  Met.  ill,  6,  101 1  b  20 :  dSuvaxov  apa  Kaxacpavai  Kai  atro- 

9avai  dAr)0«s- 

2  Met.  hi,  8,  1012  b  10:  dvdyicri  Tfjs  avrupaaEcos  OaTEpov  slvat 
popiov  aAr)0£S. 
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sense,  you  must  in  inferences  from  that  proposition 
keep  to  that  sense. 

The  method  of  disputation  which  implied  those 
laws,  when  it  was  systematically  used  by  Socrates  to 
expose  the  incoherences  of  popular  thinking,  was 
much  resented  by  the  “practical  men”  of  his  time; 
and  the  formal  logic  founded  on  them  by  succeed¬ 
ing  ages  is  now  an  object  of  extreme  aversion  to  the 
pragmatists;  who,  however,  would  substitute,  not 
the  ancient  method  of  rhetorical  persuasion  by  un¬ 
analysed  terms,  but  the  still  more  rough  and  ready 
mode  by  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  animal  races 
are  selected  or  eliminated.  Is  there  not,  they  seem  to 
say,  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  Then  let  us  throw 
out  our  hypotheses  or  our  behefs  to  sink  or  swim  as 
the  needs  felt  by  the  world  determine. 

The  reply  might  be  made,  with  a  partial  con¬ 
cession  to  their  own  point  of  view,  that  even 
the  refinements  of  logic  may  have  value  in  the 
struggle;  but  I  take  the  ultimate  reply  to  be  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  behefs,  “biological 
value”  is  the  test  only  of  survival,  and  that  no 
jugglery  with  words  can  make  “survival”  signify 
“truth”.  Truth  is  not  truth  because  it  prevails; 
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though  it  may  be  true  that  it  will  prevail  in  the 
long  run. 

Against  the  notion  of  truth  as  pursued  by  Socra¬ 
tes,  Plato  and  Aristode,  the  pragmatists  have  shown 
signs  of  claiming  as  a  precursor  Protagoras,  whose 
saying,  “man  is  the  measure  of  all  things”,  in  the 
“subjectivist”  and  “relativist”  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  taken,  seemed  to  tell  in  favour  of  their 
“scepticism  of  the  instrument  This  seems  to  mean 
that,  since  the  human  mind  has  been  evolved  under 
the  condition  that  the  human  organism  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  in  preserving  itself  under  the  stress  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  organisms,  intelligence  can  have 
no  value  except  in  relation  to  that  particular  con¬ 
dition.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
“sceptics”  that  man,  having  won  through  the 
elementary  struggle,  may  come  to  have  other  ends 
not  expressible  in  terms  of  it.  The  famous  maxim 
of  Protagoras,  under  a  benevolent  (perhaps  ultra- 
Platonic)  interpretation,  might  easily  pass  into  the 
declaration  in  Shelley’s  Prometheus  that  thought  is 
the  measure  of  the  universe, — a  postulate  in  some 
sense  necessary  to  all  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  the 
Platonic  Protagoras  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  pecu- 
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liarly  pragmatic  fashion  of  scepticism ;  since,  when 
questioned  by  Socrates,  he  vehemently  repudiates 
the  opinion  of  “the  many”,  that  knowledge  is 
simply  the  slave  of  need.1  I  am  afraid  that,  if  prag¬ 
matism  wants  a  Platonic  forerunner,  it  will  have  to 
fall  back  on  Dionysodorus,  the  less  intelligent  of  the 
two  brothers  in  the  Euthydemus.  The  old  pancratiast, 
turned  amateur  sophist,  definitely  proposes,  as  all- 
sufficient,  the  criterion  of  being  “up-to-date”  and 
ignoring  anything  said  last  year.3 

If  all  that  pragmatism  meant  was  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  practical  life  are  among  the  occasions — and 
among  the  most  important  occasions — of  the  search 
for  theoretical  principles  and  methods,  no  one  could 
object.  I  have  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  thought  had  for  its  fairly 
near  source  the  law-courts  and  the  public  hfe  of 
Athens.  The  subtlest  metaphysics  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  Vico  said  two  centuries  ago,  had  its 
beginning  in  the  habit  of  public  debate  in  a  demo- 

1  Prot.  352  b,  c. 

Eutbyd.  287  b:  eIt’,  £913,  <£>  ZcoKporres,  6  AiovucroScopos  utto- 
Aapcov,  outcos  ei  Kpovo$,  wore  a  to  TrpcoTov  eittohev  vuv  ccva- 

lil|iVt]0~K1] ,  KC(1  El  Tl  UEpVCHV  EITTOV,  VUV  O(VOCpVT,)O'0'r|a'13,  T0I5  6’  EV 

tw  TrapovTi  AsyopEvois  ou x  e^eis  6ti  ypti ; 
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cracy.1  We  may  see  this  reflected,  and  the  dawn 
of  the  “laws  of  thought”  appearing  already,  in  the 
dramatic  poets.  In  Aeschylus  ( Eum .  586)  the  rule  of 
question  and  answer  is  stated:  sttos  6’  apd(3ov  irpos 
tiros  w  pspei  TiOds.  In  Euripides  [Ale.  528),  Heracles, 
whom  we  may  very  well  take  as  representing  “  the 
plain  man”,  denies  the  compatibility  of  to  be  and 
not  to  be:  x^pisTo  t’  eivai  xai  to  prj  vopf^tTai.  Thus, 
through  the  hfe  of  legal  and  pohtical  discussion,  a 
language  was  formed  that  could  be  made  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  inquiry  into  the  mind  itself  as  well  as  into 
things.  It  is  more  to  the  Athenian  democracy  than 
to  mathematical  science  that  we  owe  the  series, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristode,  as  we  know  it  historically. 
Hence  the  profound  pathos  of  the  Crito  when 
Socrates  imagines  the  laws  of  Athens  as  telling  him 
that  all  his  hfe  he  has  acquiesced  in  them,  and  must 
therefore  submit  to  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him 
unjustly,  though  not  by  them  yet  by  the  Athenians. 

On  the  relation  between  the  work  of  Socrates  and 
of  Plato,  I  have  seen  no  good  reason  for  changing 
the  view  that  has  usually  been  inferred  from  the 

1  See  the  third  of  my  series  of  articles  on  Vico,  Mind,  July,  1926, 

p.  325- 
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statements  of  Aristotle ;  namely  (to  put  it  in  terms 
not  yet  extant,  though  they  arose  on  the  line  of 
Platonic  thought)  that  Socrates  threw  his  strength 
into  educing  the  concept  or  the  “ universal”  from 
the  particulars  of  experience, 1  and  that  Plato  went 
on  to  a  theory  of  the  realities  corresponding  to  the 
mental  concept,  and  gave  the  name  of  Idea  to  the 
Reality.  What  we  have  to  avoid  is  the  attempt  to 
make  the  divisions  too  rigorous,  as  Aristotle,  work¬ 
ing  with  definitions  framed  by  himself,  may  have 
done.  To  sum  up  Plato  s  whole  thought  in  formulae 
taken  from  the  Metaphysics  ought  of  course  to  be 
regarded  as  necessarily  inadequate  to  a  developing 
theory ,  but  the  formulae  cannot  be  ignored  as  a 
guide  to  understanding;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  maintained  that  Aristotle  was  “too  late”  to 
count  as  a  judge  of  any  difference  there  may  have 
been  between  “the  historical”  and  “the  Platonic” 
Socrates. 

The  essential  correction  to  be  made  in  any  histori¬ 
cal  schematism  whatever,  comes  from  recognising 

Plato  himself  has  made  Socrates  mark  off  the  nature  of  man 
as  having  the  power  to  form  concepts.  See  Pbaedrn,  249  b  :  8el 
yap  avOpco-noy  cruvievai  k«t’  e!8os  AsyopEvov,  ek  ttoAAwv  iov 
aiaOrjcTEcov  eis  ev  Aoyicrpco  crvvcapounEvov. 
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that  the  transitions  from  one  way  of  thinking  to 
another  could  not  have  been  actually  so  abrupt  as 
they  are  made  to  appear  in  a  compressed  statement. 
For  example,  I  fully  concede  to  recent  criticism  that 
it  would  be  unintelligible  that  Socrates,  living  when 
he  did,  should  never  at  any  time  of  his  hfe  have  felt 
any  interest  in  physical  questions,  but  should  have 
turned  at  once  from  the  naturahstic  inquiries  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  in  his  youth  to  an  ex¬ 
clusive  occupation  with  human  conduct.  And  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  Plato,  perpetually  occupied 
as  he  evidently  was  in  critical  return  on  thoughts  he 
had  dramatically  put  forth,  should  not  have  been 
more  distinctively  Socratic  in  his  earlier  than  in  his 
later  Dialogues — even  if,  as  I  hold,  continuity  was 
never  lost.  This  being  allowed,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  word  “Idea”  (iSsa  or  eTSos) 
passed  on  from  the  master  to  the  disciple  not  with¬ 
out  enlargement  in  signification,  but  without  the 
violence  of  change  that  would  have  made  the  name 
of  Socrates  inappropriate  to  the  thoughts  expressed. 

To  suppose  “Idea”  to  have  been  simply  a  techni¬ 
cal  term,  of  Pythagorean  origin,  meaning  “Form”, 
is  quite  incompatible  with  the  constant  reference  in 
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the  Dialogues  to  the  internal  activity  of  the  mind  in 
the  quest  of  it;  and  we  have  independent  evidence 
for  this  “subjective”  significance.  When  Aristo¬ 
phanes  claims  credit  for  his  unceasing  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  introduction  of  “new  ideas”  (i<aiv&s 
iSeas,  Nubes,  547),  the  literal  translation  is  the 
best  available.  Whether  a  modem  dramatic  author, 
if  he  said  a  similar  thing,  would  be  looking  more 
into  his  own  thought,  while  Aristophanes,  being  as 
an  ancient  presumably  more  “objective”,  had  his 
mind  more  fixed  on  an  imaginary  stage,  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  say.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  word 
was  not  purely  technical  and  quasi-geometrical,  but 
in  colloquial  usage  carried  with  it  a  mental  refer¬ 
ence  not  invented  in  the  schools. 

In  what  appears  to  be  Plato’s  maturest  thought, 
the  Idea  is  declared  not  to  be  purely  and  simply 
something  in  the  mind,  but  also  not  to  be  without 
mind  or  life.  Of  course  it  is  not  an  image:  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  antithesis  between  “clear  ideas”  and  “dis¬ 
tinct  images”  indicates  excellently  its  peculiar  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  concept.  Yet  even  the  notion  of  an 
image  is  used  by  Plato  in  a  fundamental  passage1 
1  Pbaedo,  99  d-ioo  a. 
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to  make  the  effort  to  attain  truth  by  Ideas  in¬ 
telligible. 

This  is  the  famous  passage  about  the  second 
voyage  in  search  of  the  Cause  (SsuTspos  -ttAous  eiri 
tt]v  Trjs  arrias  jtittictiv).  I  have  met  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  by  the  Seuxspos  ttAous  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  a  “second  best”,  a  makeshift  where  we  are 
at  a  loss,  but  a  more  difficult  and  abstruse  way  of 
seeking  the  causes  of  things  than  the  obvious  direct 
one.1  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  remark  has 
also  been  made  that  it  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  Kant’s 
“Copernican  change  of  standpoint”;  but  it  evi¬ 
dently  is  the  first  expression  on  record  of  that 
mental  revolution — not  made  once  for  all  but 
repeated  at  intervals  by  thinkers  before  Kant,  and 
ever  in  need  of  renewal.  Thought  about  things,  and 
not  the  naked  vision  of  the  external  thing  itself,  is  to 
be  recognised  as  the  way  to  learn  what  is  real  and 
what  is  not.  The  mind,  as  Socrates  puts  it,  becomes 
dazzled  by  the  attempt  to  investigate  things  directly, 
as  the  eye  becomes  dazzled  by  gazing  on  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  instead  of  viewing  its  reflexion  as  an 

1  It  does,  however,  mean  a  “second  best’’  in  Politicus,  300  c,  and  in 
Pbilebus,  19  c. 
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image.  As  we  aid  the  sight  by  substituting  the 
image  for  the  sun  itself,  so  let  us  turn  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  things  by  the  forms  of  discourse  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  And  yet  perhaps  this  compari¬ 
son  is  not  altogether  exact.  It  is  only  by  way  of 
illustration  that  we  have  spoken  of  “images”;  for 
it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  conceded  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  things  in  discourse  of  reason  we  are 
dealing  more  with  images  of  them  and  less  with 
true  reahty  than  when  we  see  them  in  action.1 
The  method  of  search,  Socrates  proceeds,  is  to 
aim  at  a  consistency  attainable  only  by  reasoning 
so  as  to  eliminate  contradictions  in  reference  to  the 
realities  expressed  by  general  terms — in  short,  the 
Ideas. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  affinity 
of  the  realities  called  Ideas  to  mind  and  not  to  some 
object  apparently  grasped  in  a  vision  of  the  external. 
Plato’s  idealism  is  not  precisely  that  of  any  modern 
thinker,  nor  even  of  Neo-Platonism;  but  the  later 

1  Phaeio,  99  E-ioo  a:  eSo^e  5r|  not  xP^vai  els  tous  Aoyous 
KCXTacpuyovTa  ev  ekeIvois  ctkotteIv  tgov  ovtcov  tt]v  aAf|0£iav.  Tacos 
Mev  oOv  &  eik&jco  TpoTrov  Tiva  ouk  EoiKsv  •  ou  yap  TT&VU  auy- 
Xwpco  tov  ev  Aoyois  aKOTroupEvov  Ta  oVTa  ev  eikocti  paAAov 

CTKOTTEIV  f|  TOV  EV  EpyoiS.  Cf.  LtgeS,  X,  897  D,  E. 
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doctrines  are  more  or  less  derivative  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

The  procedure  set  forth  is  evidently,  in  psycho¬ 
logical  terms,  by  way  of  concepts;  but  it  has  been 
observed  that  in  the  Phaedo  there  are  germs  of  the 
empirical  psychology  of  Association,  applied  since 
to  the  theory  of  percepts  and  images.  Of  this  there 
is  also  a  sketch  in  one  of  Aristotle’s  minor  psycho¬ 
logical  tracts,  the  De  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia ;  and 
Aristotle  in  the  De  Anima,  with  more  detachment 
than  his  master  from  general  philosophical  and 
ethical  points  of  view,  founded  the  positive  science 
of  psychology  on  a  broad  basis,  proceeding  up¬ 
wards  from  biology,  of  which  he  was  also  one  of 
the  founders.  Partly  influenced  by  Aristotle,  there 
arose  the  powerful  “naturalistic”  systems  of  Epi¬ 
cureanism  and  Stoicism,  appealing  in  principle  to 
perception  and  experimental  tests ;  but  these  tests  in 
antiquity  remained  relatively  undeveloped.  The 
most  definitive  result  of  the  great  period  of  Greek 
philosophy  was  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  proceeding 
from  conception  and  the  laws  of  thought.  When 
Aristotle  had  done  his  work,  it  could  be  said  that, 
through  the  investigation  of  the  concept,  resolutely 
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taken  in  hand  by  Socrates,  and  carried  forward  to 
new  issues  by  Plato,  the  Hellenic  mind  had  passed 
on  to  a  phase  in  which  canons  of  thinking  were 
established  that  were  irrefragable  within  their  limits. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ancients  had  completed 
even  the  theory  of  logic;  but  they  had  laid  one 
permanent  foundation  for  all  future  time. 

Meanwhile  mathematics  and  mathematical  astro¬ 
nomy  continued  to  be  cultivated  as  pure  science, 
especially  in  the  Academic  school  founded  by  Plato, 
of  which  Euclid  of  Alexandria  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adherent.  The  Alexandrian  mathematicians, 
by  working  out  the  geometrical  theory  of  conic 
sections,  prepared  an  instrument  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  began  nearly  two  thousand  years  later, 
when  Kepler  on  a  basis  of  observation,  with  the 
aid  thus  furnished  in  advance  by  the  ancient  geo- 
metry,  proved  that  the  planets  move  not  in  circles  or 
combinations  of  circles  but  in  ellipses.  This  used  to  be 
a  stock  illustration  of  the  unforeseen  value  of  the 
pursuit  of  pure  truth;  but  perhaps  the  pragmatists 
will  tell  us  that  the  Alexandrian  geometry  was  not 
“true”  till  the  development  of  Copernicanism  by 
means  of  it  had  been  proved  to  be  applicable  to 
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navigation.1  Even  when  the  experimental  sciences 
are  in  question,  they  do  not  seem  to  distinguish  very 
accurately  between  application  and  verification.  A 
pupil  of  Euclid,  indeed,  is  said  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  “  biological  value”  of  the  exercise 
involved  in  drawing  diagrams,  but  to  have  asked 
what  he  was  to  get  by  all  that  trouble ;  whereupon 
the  geometer  commissioned  a  slave  to  give  the 
young  pragmatist  a  coin,  since  he  must  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  his  learning. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  question  of  philosophic 
truth.  Plato,  notwithstanding  his  high  regard  for 
mathematical  science,  insisted  that  it  is  not  philo¬ 
sophy;  which  does  not  consist  in  following  a  train 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  point  to  point  without 
turning  back  on  the  premises,  but  in  the  “dialecti¬ 
cal”  giving  and  receiving  of  reasons.  For  this,  mathe¬ 
maticians  are  seldom  competent.2  This  was  no 
doubt  true  in  principle;  but,  on  the  one  side,  Plato’s 
dialectical  criticisms  of  popular  modes  of  persuasion 
did  not  effectively  modify  the  predominance  of 

1  Whether  the  substitution  of  the  Copernican  for  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy  necessarily  makes  a  difference  to  navigation  I  do  not  know. 

2  Rep.  vii,  531  D,  E.  Cf.,  on  the  “test  of  truth”.  Leges,  xn, 
966  B. 
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rhetoric  in  ancient  education;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
too  much  insistence  on  theory  of  knowledge  (called 
by  Aristotle  “first  philosophy”)  and  on  logical 
method  began  after  a  time  to  have  a  sterilising 
influence  on  science.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
their  rehgion  of  authority  founded  on  tradition,  so 
many  essentially  empirical  assertions  were  taken  for 
granted  without  reference  to  the  appropriate  test  of 
experience— insufficiently  elaborated  in  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  logic,  far  as  Aristotle  himself  was  from 
ignoring  experience— that  all  the  care  taken  over 
correctness  of  reasoning  seemed  to  lead  only  to 
empty  logomachy.  Thus,  after  a  period  of  wide¬ 
spread  revolt  from  Aristotle,  who,  having  been 
enthroned  as  the  supreme  authority  in  human 
knowledge,  was  unjustly  blamed  for  the  spirit  of 
verbal  dogmatism  that  had  taken  possession  of  the 
mediaeval  schools,  two  new  departures  began,  one 
on  the  Continent  and  one  in  England. 1 

With  Descartes  there  came  a  turning  away  from 
the  formal  logic  or  dialectic  of  the  schools  (though 
he  could  not  escape  its  influence)  to  mathematical 

1  This  is  a  very  broad  statement,  and  requires  much  qualification  in 
detail. 
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science  as  the  model.  Himself  a  mathematician  of 
genius,  he  was  attracted  precisely  by  the  apparently 
straightforward  course  ol  mathematical  deduction 
to  incontestable  truth;  and  so  conceived  the  idea 
of  applying  mathematical  method  everywhere. 
England,  as  well  as  France,  was  to  produce  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  genius;  but  its  most  characteristic 
philosophical  minds  were  without  the  special  bent 
to  mathematics.  Thus  the  divergence  from  ancient 
ways  was  more  radical,  and  for  a  time  opposition  to 
Descartes  was  combined  with  opposition  to  the 
Scholasticism  still  taught  officially  in  all  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Europe.  The  English  philosophers  looked 
away  from  the  academic  teaching  to  the  reviving 
sciences  of  observation  and  experiment;  and  in 
theory  of  knowledge  Locke,  after  the  diverse  pre¬ 
ludes  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  struck  out  the  distinc¬ 
tively  English  line.  The  English  idea,  now  become 
revolutionary,  was,  broadly,  verification  by  percep¬ 
tion  as  the  way  of  establishing  general  truths.  In  pure 
theory  of  knowledge  Locke,  on  one  side  the  oppo¬ 
nent,  was  on  the  other  side  the  continuator  of  Des¬ 
cartes.  Like  Descartes,  he  sought  primary  certitude 
in  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  mind  itself; 
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thus  taking  over,  in  his  turn,  the  legacy  which  the 
ancient  schools  had  bequeathed  to  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but,  while  the  more  directly  Platonising  Descartes 
found  certainty  in  what  he  called  “innate  ideas” 
(general  notions  which  the  adult  mind  discovers  by 
looking  into  itself),  Locke  insisted  above  all  on 
investigation  of  what  the  Platonists  called  “gene¬ 
sis”.  By  the  “plain  historical  way”  we  must  set 
ourselves  to  learn  first  how  the  mind  grows.  Only 
thus  may  we  hope  to  discover  what  it  is  capable  of 
knowing. 

The  Experientialism  of  Locke  and  his  successors, 
it  may  be  summarily  stated,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
field  of  knowledge,  has  conquered  Europe;  but 
again,  for  the  progress  that  comes  by  degrees  from 
action  and  reaction,  a  recoil  was  necessary.  The 
history  of  the  recoil  in  England,  starting  from  that 
study  of  German  thought  which  began  effectively 
both  in  England  and  in  France  with  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  particularly  instructive. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  century,  J.  S.  Mill’s  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  was  hailed  as 
the  final  triumph  of  the  experiential  philosophy. 
With  some  qualifications,  it  has  since  been  incorpo- 
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rated  in  the  official  teaching  of  Logic.  Even  the 
representatives  of  surviving  Scholasticism,  little  as 
they  might  hke  Mill’s  aims,  could  not  deny  the  need 
of  a  supplement  to  the  meagre  ‘  ‘  logic  of  induction  ’  ’ 
hitherto  current  in  the  schools,  and  they  recognised 
that  Mill  had  done  at  last  effectively  what  Bacon 
in  the  Novum  Organum  had  only  projected.  Mill, 
however,  left  some  important  points  of  principle 
indeterminate;  and  Herbert  Spencer,  who  was 
classed  with  him  as  the  other  great  protagonist  of 
science  and  experience,  was  too  much  occupied  in 
systematising  knowledge  under  the  new  formula  of 
Evolution  to  deal  very  exactly  with  the  underlying 
metaphysical  questions.  Now  for  a  long  time  Kant 
and  Hegel  had  been  great  names  with  the  opponents 
of  the  Enghsh  philosophical  tradition ;  and  at  length 
a  dominant  leader  arose  in  T.  H.  Green,  who 
successfully  urged  the  philosophic  youth  of  Britain 
— or  the  larger  part  of  it — to  wake  up  from  insular 
slumber  and  enter  upon  the  neglected  heritage  of  a 
thought  deeper  and  higher  than  that  of  the  un¬ 
spiritual  eighteenth  century.  Beyond  that  limited 
“  Enlightenment  ”,  Enghsh  philosophy  had  failed  to 
advance ;  Mill  and  Spencer  being,  though  later,  less 
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profound  and  penetrating  than  Hume  in  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature;  a  work  that  had  been  forgotten 
even  by  Hume’s  readers,  who  accepted  his  own 
judgment  in  preferring  the  easier  Inquiry.  Green 
accordingly,  in  the  celebrated  Introductions  to  his 
edition  of  Hume,  put  all  his  power  into  showing 
that  on  the  ground  of  Experientiahsm,  as  laid  bare 
by  Hume’s  sceptical  thought,  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
structive  philosophy. 

The  content  of  the  new  doctrine,  on  the  positive 
side,  is  out  of  the  range  of  the  present  discussion,1 
which  concerns  the  form  rather  than  the  matter  of 
knowledge ;  but  I  may  now  express  the  opinion  that 
the  result  was  in  the  long  run  a  gam  as  preventing 
the  reign  of  a  new  dogmatism.  I  lay  special  stress  on 
a  point  of  scientific  interest  which  the  school,  pre¬ 
occupied  as  it  was  with  the  ethical  and  religious 
aspects  of  philosophy,  perhaps  did  not  duly  en¬ 
force.  In  spite  of  its  attachment  to  Kant  (who  with 

1  An  account,  both  sympathetic  and  critical,  of  the  contributions 
made  to  philosophy  by  the  representatives  of  the  school  is  given  in  Neo- 
Hegelianism,  by  Prof.  Hiralal  Haidar  (1927).  This  has  recently  been 
supplemented  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Muirhead’s  work  mentioned  above 
(p.  3),  which  deals  circumstantially  with  the  preparation  for  the 
movement  in  earlier  English  philosophy  and  with  its  larger  aspects 
as  a  mode  of  Platonising  Idealism. 
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some  of  the  school  had  more  influence  than  Hegel), 
I  do  not  remember  that  Kant  s  unique  importance 
in  the  theory  of  mathematical  knowledge  was  ever 
adequately  dwelt  on.  Yet  this  was  precisely  the 
point  where  the  traditional  “English  philosophy” 
had  failed  to  keep  up  with  a  real  advance  of  thought. 
For  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who,  while  admiring 
Kant  s  immense  architectonic  power,  regard  him  as 
unable  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  any  specific  prob¬ 
lem.  I  hold  that  he  did  actually  solve  the  question, 
never  let  go  by  the  ancient  successors  of  Plato,  why 
mathematics  is  entitled  to  a  pecuhar  position  be¬ 
tween  formal  logic  and  the  sciences  of  experience. 
The  reason  is  that  it  arises  from  the  power  of  the 
intellect,  through  the  very  nature  of  space  and  num¬ 
ber,  to  arrive  within  their  range  at  “synthetic 
judgments  a  priori  ’;  that  is,  necessary  truths  not 
derived  by  the  laws  of  thought  from  the  mere 
implications  of  preceding  assertions,  but  constructed 
by  a  mental  activity  going  forth  without  waiting  for 
impressions  received.  Natural  science  indeed  arrives 
at  synthetic  judgments”;  that  is,  judgments  not 
purely  analytic”  as  resulting  from  mere  formal 
inference;  but  in  natural  science  experience  has  to  be 
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waited  for  or  sought  out  before  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  In  mathematics  the  mind  itself  constructs 
the  truths  which  it  necessarily  affirms. 

Kant’s  own  prediction  that  his  philosophy  would 
be  understood  in  the  twentieth  century  is  receiving 
some  confirmation  from  the  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cians  of  the  present  time.  Sir  James  Jeans  seems  to 
be  even  ultra-Kantian  when  he  says,  distinguishing 
between  pure  and  mixed  mathematics:  “By  ‘pure 
mathematics’  is  meant  those  departments  of  mathe¬ 
matics  which  are  creations  of  pure  thought,  of 
reason  operating  solely  within  her  own  sphere,  as 
contrasted  with  applied  mathematics  which  rea¬ 
sons  about  the  external  world,  after  first  taking 
some  supposed  property  of  the  external  world  as  its 
raw  material”.1 

Acceptance  of  this  general  view  need  not  mean 
that  either  mathematicians  or  psychologists  can  have 
no  new  subdeties  to  propound  on  Kant  s  language, 
or  that  the  last  word  has  been  said.  What  I  mean  is 
that  Kant  seized  his  own  problem  as  Aristotle  and 
Mill  seized  theirs,  and  in  effect  solved  it.  It  may 
indeed  seem  paradoxical  that  Kant,  who  is  said  to 
1  The  Mysterious  Universe,  p.  130. 
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have  had  only  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  solved  a  problem  concerning  their  own 
science  that  had  escaped  philosophers  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  genius  hke  Descartes  and  Leibniz.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  allowing  this,  however,  than  in 
allowing  that  Mill,  who  knew  the  methods  and 
details  of  experimental  science  more  from  books 
eagerly  read  than  from  the  laboratory,  solved  the 
problem  of  inductive  logic.  To  apprehend  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  principle  is  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  skill  in  the  special  branch  of  science  dealt 
with.  Comte,  for  example,  who  was  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  of  some  originality,  made  acute  observations 
on  mathematical  science;  but  within  the  science  and 
without  examining  its  foundations.  For  example,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  improves  on  Newton 
when  he  substitutes,  for  the  description  of  algebra 
as  a  generalised  or  universalised  arithmetic,  the 
distinction  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
the  “  calculus  of  values  ”  and  the  calculus  of  func¬ 
tions”;  the  infinitesimal  calculus  being  further  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  calculus  of  “indirect  functions  .  On 
the  other  hand,  Comte  was  even  more  remote  than 
Mill  from  any  attempt  to  solve  Kant  s  problem.  In 
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general  philosophy  he  belongs  entirely  to  the  ex¬ 
periential  succession  (called  English),  which  on  the 
Continent  had  gone  further  along  the  path  of 
empiricism  than  Locke;  and  he  simply  takes  for 
granted  that  mathematics  can  be  treated  as  a  natural 
science  of  experiences  received.  Yet  his  mathemati¬ 
cal  training  had  an  important  influence  on  his 
philosophy.  The  apphcation  of  mathematics  to 
natural  phenomena  gave  him,  as  Renouvier  (an¬ 
other  eminent  philosopher  trained  in  mathematical 
physics)  has  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  physical  laiv; 
and  Comte’s  formulations  of  this  in  the  successive 
volumes  of  the  Philosophic  Positive  told  powerfully 
on  the  development  of  Mill’s  Logic.  Mill  himself  was 
well  instructed  in  mathematics,  had  been  trained 
both  in  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  in  its  scholastic 
derivative,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  Platonic  dialectic.  With  this  preparation,  he  was 
able  to  fix  the  problem  set  by  mduction  as  a  way  of 
discovering  truth,  and  to  see  that  it  was  not  yet 
solved. 

Mill  solved  the  problem  of  inductive  logic  by 
showing  how  from  particular  experiences  general 
laws  can  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  deduction  from 
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a  principle  called  the  Uniformity  of  Nature.  Given 
this  principle,  “that  what  happens  once,  will,  under 
a  sufficient  degree  of  similarity  of  circumstances, 
happen  again,  and  not  only  again,  but  as  often  as 
the  same  circumstances  recur”,1  certain  “canons  of 
induction”  can  be  constructed  by  which  determi¬ 
nate  sequences  of  phenomena  called  “laws  of 
nature  may  be  estabhshed.  Now  the  Uniformity 
of  Nature  is  not  a  mathematical  axiom,  but  is  the 
ground  for  the  application  of  mathematics  to  nature. 
Obviously,  if  we  could  not  trust  to  the  repetition  of 
like  phenomena  under  like  circumstances,  our  mental 
constructions  in  space  and  number  could  never 
furnish  us  with  the  means  to  “indirect  measure¬ 
ment”  of  quantities  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 
Comte  therefore  welcomed  the  Logic;  though  he 
regarded  Mill  as  not  quite  clear  of  the  “meta¬ 
physical”  stage.  If  he  had  attained  complete  “posi¬ 
tivity”,  the  purely  phenomenal  character  of  science 
would  have  been  clear  to  him  without  the  need  of 
probing  its  foundations. 

Thinkers  more  metaphysical  than  Mill  objected 
that  the  probing  had  not  gone  far  enough.  The 
1  Logic,  Book  hi,  chap,  iii,  §  1. 
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unsatisfactory  part  of  Mill’s  doctrine  as  theory  of 
knowledge  was  that,  through  fear  of  “  the  a  priori  ”, 
he  tried  to  derive  the  principle  of  all  natural  science 
from  that  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  weakest  form 
of  induction;  namely,  “induction  by  simple  enu¬ 
meration”,  a  mere  summation  of  particular  experi¬ 
ences.  Against  this,  and  against  the  associationist 
psychology  which  with  Mill  sometimes  did  duty 
for  the  metaphysical  analysis  by  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  continued,  F.  H.  Bradley,  the  most  subtle 
psychologist  and  dialectician  of  the  school  opposed 
to  the  traditional  English  Experientialism,  drove 
home  the  argument  that  from  mere  particulars, 
without  universals,  no  step  can  be  taken  in  valid 
reasoning  from  experience.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  experiential  logic  of  Mill  was  over¬ 
thrown,  but  only  that  his  philosophical  theory  of 
knowledge,  his  “first  philosophy”  in  Aristotle’s 
sense,  needed  revision.  And,  on  Bradley’s  side, 
there  was  an  approximation  later  to  English  psycho¬ 
logical  methods.  He  is  known  to  have  ranked  very 
high  the  treatise  of  W.  Volkmann,  which  differs 
from  English  psychological  work  less  in  method 
than  ha  its  more  systematic  carrying  through  of 
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Herbartian  developments  associationist  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  1  And  the  Absolute  of  Bradley  was  in  the  end 
a  kind  of  Experience. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  importance  of 
psychology,  or  of  the  psychological  attitude,  at 
the  chief  turning-points,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  With  this  view,  English 
thought  in  particular  has  been  so  imbued  that  psy¬ 
chology  has  tended  to  be  confused  with  philosophy 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Psychology  itself, 
or  the  scientific  study  of  mind,  inevitably  turns  back 
critically  on  what  we  think  we  know  of  external 
things ;  and  so  the  science  of  human  nature,  or  of 
the  human  understanding,  has  sometimes  been  re¬ 
garded  as  doing  duty  for  the  whole  of  reflective 
knowledge;  and  philosophy,  which  is  incomplete 
without  Ontology — the  doctrine  of  Being — has  suf¬ 
fered.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Croom  Robertson  said 
in  developing  this  view,2  Kant,  because  he  was  (in 
spite  of  his  “  Copemican  change  of  standpoint”)  less 

1  At  the  suggestion  of  Croom  Robertson,  I  wrote  an  exposition  of 
Volkmann’s  Lebrbucb  der  Psychologic  which  appeared  in  Mind,  July  and 
October,  1890. 

2  See  the  article  “Psychology  and  Philosophy”  in  Philosophical 
Remains. 
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explicitly  pyschological,  made  the  truth  in  his  philo¬ 
sophy  less  generally  accessible. 

What  has  been  gained,  or  ought  to  have  been 
gained,  in  the  passage  from  ancient  to  modern 
Idealism,  is,  indeed,  the  greater  accessibihty  that 
comes  from  closer  examination  of  the  empirical 
components  of  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from 
ever  greater  refinement  in  analysis  of  concepts.  In 
spite  of  many  difficulties  in  the  work,  I  cannot  find 
a  better  expression  of  the  ultimate  modern  point  of 
view  than  in  Prof.  Whitehead’s  great  effort  in  con¬ 
structive  philosophy,  called  by  him  “the philosophy 
of  organism”. 1  “The  subjectivist  principle  is  that  the 
whole  universe  consists  of  elements  disclosed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  experiences  of  subjects.  Process  is  the 
becoming  of  experience.  It  follows  that  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  organism  entirely  accepts  the  subjectivist 
bias  of  modern  philosophy.  It  also  accepts  Hume’s 
doctrine  that  nothing  is  to  be  received  into  the 
philosophical  scheme  which  is  not  discoverable  as  an 
element  in  subjective  experience.  This  is  the  onto¬ 
logical  principle.”  We  have  here,  however,  only  one 

1  Process  and  Reality:  An  Essay  in  Cosmology  (1929).  See  Part  ii, 

chap,  vii,  §  5,  p.  233. 
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side  of  Prof.  Whitehead’s  doctrine.  Following  what 
is  in  itself  a  hopeful  method,  he  turns  back  to  the 
earlier  philosophies  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  who  for 
modern  times  were  the  sources  of  the  “subjectivist 
bias”,  and  tries  to  fmd  in  the  “surd”  of  their 
systems,  the  dualism  and  realism  banished  by 
Spinoza  on  the  one  side  and  by  Berkeley  and  Hume 
on  the  other,  elements  of  neglected  truth.  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  that  for  me  this  brings  back  the 
“dazzling”  described  in  the  Phaedo  as  the  result  of 
the  strain  after  direct  vision  of  entities  in  the  external 
world;  and  that,  though  the  later  thinkers  also  are 
of  course  not  final,  I  have  been  apt  to  regard  them 
as  offering  a  purified  version  of  the  philosophical 
truths  brought  to  light  by  Descartes  and  Locke. 
From  this  starting-point,  I  shall  try  to  re-state,  with 
the  most  denuded  simplicity,  what  seems  to  me  the 
clear  result  of  modern  idealism  as  regards  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world. 

To  avoid  being  taken  for  a  solipsist,  I  must  pre¬ 
mise  that  when  Prof.  Whitehead  puts  the  alterna¬ 
tive:1  “Science  is  either  an  important  statement 
of  systematic  theory  correlating  observations  of  a 
1  Process  and  Reality,  Part  iv,  chap,  v,  §  4,  p.  468. 
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common  world,  or  is  the  daydream  of  a  solitary  in¬ 
telligence  with  a  taste  for  the  daydream  of  publica¬ 
tion”,  I  completely  accept  the  former  position. 
This  I  do  not  find  to  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  the  perceptions  which  seem  to  give 
the  most  direct  knowledge  of  the  things  around  us 
can  all  be  resolved  into  mental  processes  without 
any  residue  enabling  us  to  say  anything  about  a 
“pure”  object  independent  of  perception.  As 
Berkeley  showed:  if  you  take  away  from  the  ac¬ 
count  of  body  or  matter  everything  that  can  be 
psychologically  expressed,  nothing  expressible  re¬ 
mains.  We  are  left  with  the  result  that  whatever  we 
can  know  as  existent  is  potentially  capable  of  an 
expression  in  consciousness:  otherwise  we  could 
not  know  it.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  try  to  separate  off 
the  correlates  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  pressure 
as  primary  qualities — qualities  really  in  things — 
against  the  secondary  quahties  correlated  with 
sound,  colour,  taste  and  smell,  which  exist  only  “in 
us”.  These  are  as  much  parts  of  experience  as  the 
former,  and  all  we  know  in  all  cases  is  the  “idea” 
(which  for  Locke  and  Berkeley  included  percepts 
as  well  as  images),  with  the  coexistences  and  se- 
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quences  among  ideas.  Berkeley  himself,  for  an 
ontological  account,  went  on  to  suppose  “ideas” 
as  something  permanent  in  the  mind  of  God;  but 
this,  in  the  later  developments  of  Berkeleyanism, 
easily  came  to  be  regarded  as  theological  presup¬ 
position,  not  as  logical  consequence.  The  Berkeleyan 
idealist  finds  himself  left,  not  with  an  immediate 
solution,  but  with  a  not  yet  solved  problem  of 
ontology.  It  is  quite  clear  to  him,  however,  that  no 
ontology  can  be  directly  given  by  physics.  Hume’s 
examination  of  causality  reinforced  this  conclusion 
by  showing  with  more  circumstance  that  no  se¬ 
quence  in  the  external  world  can  be  inferred  a  priori : 
for  our  inferences  of  what  will  happen  in  the  future, 
we  depend  on  experiences  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  and  we  cannot  discover  any  intrinsic 
reason  for  the  actual  succession  of  events.1 

The  modern  “mechanical  philosophy”  indeed, 
with  certain  concessions  of  its  own  which  quite 
separated  it  from  “naive  realism”,  had  a  very  plaus¬ 
ible  case  for  its  claim  to  represent  pure  truth  of 

1  For  the  close  relation  here  between  the  two  thinkers,  compare 
with  Hume’s  demonstrations  the  anticipatory  expressions  in  Berkeley’s 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  31. 
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science.  Some  appearances  were  taken  to  be  more 
expressive  of  reality  than  others  because  they  point 
to  a  persistence — as,  for  example,  of  weight — that 
continues  through  the  flux  of  all  the  rest.  The 
“corpuscles”  of  the  moderns,  like  the  atoms  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  could  be  supposed  the 
enduring  basis  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
object  to  efforts  on  our  part  to  move  it.  By  hypo¬ 
thesis  they  were  correlates  of  the  senses  of  touch 
and  pressure.  Thus  they  were  conformable  to  the 
preference  given  to  those  senses  as  tokens  of  reality. 
By  the  Berkeleyan  subjective  method,  however,  the 
very  acute  argumentation  of  Lucretius  against  the 
partisans  of  another  sense — that  of  heat — could  be 
retorted  on  his  own  position.  Against  the  atom  of 
Epicurus,  the  Stoics  took  as  the  ground  of  physical 
explanation  the  Heraclitean  “fire”,  imagined  by 
them  as  the  primeval  element  from  which  all  the 
other  elements  emerge  and  into  which  they  are 
resolved.  But  out  of  fire,  the  Epicurean  poet  in¬ 
sists,1  nothing  can  be  made  but  modifications  in  the 
quality  of  heat.  All  the  various  qualities  of  things 
known  by  the  other  senses — the  senses,  in  terms  of 
1  De  Kerum  Natura,  i,  635-704. 
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modern  psychology,  other  than  the  sense  of  tem¬ 
perature — remain  unexplained. 

Nam  cur  tam  variae  res  possent  esse  require. 

Ex  uno  si  sunt  igni  puroque  creatae. 

The  Stoic  theorist  tries  to  set  sense  against  sense, 
whereas  all  the  senses  alike  have  their  claims  to 
determine  belief  in  their  objects. 

Nam  contra  sensus  ab  sensibus  ipse  repugnat 
Et  labefactat  eos,  unde  omnia  credita  pendent, 
Unde  hie  cognitus  est  ipsi  quern  nominat  ignem. 
Credit  enim  sensus  ignem  cognoscere  vere, 

Cetera  non  credit,  quae  nilo  clara  minus  sunt. 

But  clearly,  it  might  have  been  argued  against  the 
atomist,  out  of  tangibility  you  can  get  nothing  but 
tangibility,  as  the  Heraclitean  can  get  nothing  out  of 
data  of  the  sense  that  reveals  heat  but  more  or  less 
heated  aggregates.  And  in  fact  all  the  topics  of  scep¬ 
ticism  were  brought  into  play  in  antiquity  against  the 
notion  that  objects  can  be  immediately  grasped  (or 
“prehended”)  as  entities.  To  the  continued  polemic 
of  the  New  Academics  and  the  Pyrrhonists,  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  intellectually  succumbed ;  leaving 
the  ground  clear  for  the  constructive  idealism  of 
the  Neo-Platonists.  When  the  sciences  revived, 
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after  the  long  succeeding  period  of  neglect  or 
slow  and  episodic  progress,  new  forms  of  the  old 
philosophical  controversies  naturally  returned  with 
them. 

To  produce  popular  effect,  what  the  modern 
idealistic  criticism  needed  was  some  confirmation 
from  a  process  within  physical  science  itself.  This 
has  not  come  till  our  own  time,  but  it  has  come  with 
surprising  effectiveness;  surprising  because  the  new 
physics  is  even  more  abstruse  than  those  types  of 
difficulty,  the  philosophies  of  Kant  and  Hegel. 
Hitherto,  though  Berkeley  had  proved  in  his  Theory 
of  Vision  that  our  apparent  direct  knowledge  of  ex¬ 
tension  and  extended  tilings  is  really  the  result  of 
experiences  of  conjunctions  between  tactile  and 
visual  ‘  ‘  ideas  ’  ’ ;  though  Hume  had  proved  that  prior 
to  experience  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  will 
be  the  behaviour  of  visible  and  tangible  objects  when 
brought  into  relation  with  one  another ;  and  though 
Kant  had  found  space  not  to  be  something  directly 
known  to  us  as  an  external  vacuity,  but  to  be  a 
“form”  in  which  the  mind  places  phenomena;  yet 
the  prestige  of  the  “mechanical  philosophy”  as  a 
doctrine  concerning  reality  may  be  said  to  have 
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grown  continually  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Philosophical 
men  of  science  might  see  that  the  conclusions  of 
Berkeley,  Hume  and  Kant,  at  least  in  their  negative 
or  sceptical  aspect,  were  irrefutable;  but  the  me¬ 
chanical  (or,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  more  accurately 
called,  the  kinetic1)  view  of  nature  remained  a 
system  that  seemed  not  only  thinkable  but  imagin¬ 
able.  Besides,  actual  science  was  always  making 
progress  in  virtue  of  the  presupposition  that  the 
phenomena  of  nature  admit  of  explanation  from 
hidden  groupings  of  particles  visible  and  tangible  for 
fmer  senses  (if  we  had  them)  and  now  concentrated 
and  now  dispersed  in  otherwise  empty  space.  The 
newer  science,  however,  making  no  philosophical 
assumptions,  and  proceeding  by  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning  not  fully  intelligible  to  any  but  experts,  has 
found  that  the  “classical  mechanics”,  while  it  is 
“nearly  right”  for  the  mass  of  verifiable  results, 

1  Dr  Merz  suggests  this  alternative  name  in  his  History  of  European 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  11,  chap.  vi. 

Modern  science,  we  must  remember,  is  so  abstract  that  it  speaks  of 
mechanism  without  prixav'n>  dynamics  without  Suvocpis,  and  psy¬ 
chology  without  'puxh-  But  Lucretius  had  already  eliminated  the 
notion  of  contrivance  from  “mechanism”  when  he  spoke  of  the 
“moles  et  machina  mundi”  (v,  96). 
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fails  to  conform,  when  strictly  examined,  to  the  last 
refinements  of  astronomical  observation.  Also,  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  “hard  atom”,  which  had 
done  duty  through  all  changes  of  theory  from 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  onward,  has  had  to  give 
place  to  something,  namely,  the  electron,  which  is 
no  longer  an  object  of  imaginative  sense,  but  only  a 
symbol.  For  the  electron  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a 
correlate  of  the  senses  that  gave  most  conviction  of 
certainty — namely,  sight  and  touch — and  is  defin¬ 
able  by  no  sense  at  all  that  we  possess  in  distinction 
from  other  senses.  So  far  as  the  universal  medium, 
the  “ether”  of  the  physicists,  is  concerned,  half  the 
scientific  world  has  yielded  to  criticisms  anticipated 
by  Comte  and  Mill  from  their  experientiahst  and 
phenomenist  point  of  view.  The  phenomena  of  light 
present  many  resemblances  to  the  phenomena  of 
vibrating  bodies;  but  we  are  not  justified  in  saying 
that  they  are  actually  the  results  of  vibration. 

The  most  eminent  men  of  science  at  the  present 
time  are  the  most  resolute  in  stating  such  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  final  positions  of  Sir  James  Jeans  and  Sir 
Arthur  Eddington  scarcely  fall  short  of  Berkeleyan 
idealism;  as  may  be  shown  by  two  quotations. 
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If  we  must  have  a  model  of  the  physical  world, 
says  Jeans,1  the  electron  and  proton  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  simplest  things  known  to  us,  tiny  hard 
spheres.  “The  model  works  well  for  a  time  and  then 
suddenly  breaks  in  our  hands.... A  hard  sphere  has 
always  a  definite  position  in  space;  the  electron 
apparently  has  not.  A  hard  sphere  takes  up  a  very 
definite  amount  of  room,— an  electron— well, 

perhaps  the  best  answer  is  that  it  takes  up  the  whole 
of  space.”3 

Now  compare  Eddington^  “If  actuality  means 
‘known  to  mind’,  then  it  is  a  purely  subjective 
character  of  the  world;  to  make  it  objective  we 
must  substitute  ‘knowable  to  mind’.  The  less  stress 
we  lay  on  the  accident  of  parts  of  the  world  being 
known  at  the  present  era  to  particular  minds,  the 
more  stress  we  must  lay  on  the  potentiality  of  being 
known  to  mind  as  a  fundamental  objective  property 
of  matter,  giving  it  a  status  of  actuality  whether 

1  The  Universe  Around  Us,  pp.  133-4. 

2  I  had  suggested  (The  Metaphysics  of  Evolution,  p.  437)  that  its 
reality  is  not  in  space— which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  reality 
being  properly  at  no  point,  and  the  manifestation  virtually  everywhere 
there  can  be  transference  of  appearance  from  point  to  point  without 
interval  of  time. 

3  The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World,  p.  267. 
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individual  consciousness  is  taking  note  of  it  or 
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not  . 

Are  we  then,  for  safety,  to  fall  back  on  the 
phenomenism  of  Comte  and  Mill,  not  trying  to  find 
in  scientific  hypotheses  more  than  devices  for  pre¬ 
dicting  appearances  according  to  laws  of  coexistence 
and  succession,  or  shall  we,  going  beyond  Hume  and 
Kant,  put  forth  on  the  sea  of  ontology  ?  I  propose 
that  we  should  attempt  the  voyage,  on  the  basis 
suggested  by  those  men  of  science  who  are  not  only 
ready  themselves  to  follow  the  idealistic  argument, 
whether  modern  or  ancient,  but  are  busily  engaged 
in  conjectures  of  their  own  that  can  only  be  called 
philosophical. 

So  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  we  have  seen, 
much  is  secure.  We  have  intellectual  principles  of 
formal  logic,  of  mathematics,  and  at  least  of  pheno¬ 
menal  science.  But  a  previous  question  remains: 
Are  we  entitled  to  go  further  ? 


II 
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As  a  precedent,  we  may  appeal  to  what  Socrates 
says  in  the  Meno ,  that  we  shall  be  better  in  every  way 
for  not  assuming  that  that  which  no  one  knows 
cannot  be  found  out.1  The  unknown  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  unknowable. 

Yes,  it  may  be  said,  that  is  all  very  well  in  the 
detailed  investigations  of  science;  but  has  it  not  been 
proved  that  the  ultimately  real  being  of  the  universe 
must  baffle  all  inquiry?  And,  it  may  be  urged 
against  those  who  still  find  encouragement  in  Plato 
for  aiming  at  an  ontology :  was  not  negation  the  final 
result  of  the  sustained  effort  of  Plato’s  own  school  ? 
The  New  Academy  provided  the  best-furnished 
arsenal  of  weapons  of  scepticism  in  antiquity; 
and,  after  Platonism  had  again  become  construc¬ 
tive,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  Neo-Platonism, 

1  Plato,  Meno,  86  b:  oti  5’  oiopsvoi  6eTv  srjTeiv  a  pr|  tis  oISev 
(3eAtious  ocv  eIpev  ml  avSpiKCOTEpot  mi  fj-rrov  apyoi  r|  si  oioipeQcx 
a  pfi  ETnaTapeOa  pt|5e  Suvoctov  elvai  Eupstv  priSe  5e!v  ^titeTv,  -rrepi 
toutou  ttccvu  av  5ia|iaxol nr| v,  ei  oios  te  Eir|v,  mi  Aoyco  Kai 
Epyco. 
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Damascius,  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  agnostic 
element  in  the  Neo-Platonic  ontology  or  theology 
that  he  ended  by  literally  anticipating  Herbert 
Spencer;  sending  forth  a  book  On  First  Principles 
(irspi  tcov  TrpcoTcov  apycov)  in  which  he  outwent  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  strength  of  his  declarations 
that  the  principle  called  in  the  school  the  One  is 
completely  unknowable.  Moreover,  the  beginning 
of  this  development  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato 
himself,  whose  two  unknowables,  we  may  put  it, 
became  for  his  successors  one  unknowable.  In  the 
Republic,  Socrates  makes  the  Idea  of  the  Good  the 
principle  of  the  world  of  reality,  but  is  so  far  from 
professing  to  know  what  it  is  that  he  places  it 
beyond  Being  .  And,  in  the  Parmenides,  the  chief 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  with  which  Plato  undoubtedly 
claimed  kinship,  is  made  to  show  that  his  own 
principle  called  there  the  One  can  equally  well  have 
all  predicates  applied  to  it  and  be  deprived  of  all 
predicates.  The  principle,  then,  under  this  name  also 
is  placed  at  its  summit  “  beyond  Being  ”.  The  “  One 
without  predicates”  was  recognised  by  Plotinus  as 
pre-eminently  “the  One”;  as  a  new  “hypothesis” 
of  the  Platonic  Parmenides,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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poem  of  Parmenides  himself;  and  as  identical  with 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  in  the  Republic. 1  In  the  tradition 
of  the  ages  it  became  the  source  of  that  “negative 
theology”  which  was  held  to  be  the  profoundest. 
Hamilton  and  Mansel  were  still  within  the  range  of 
the  thought;  and  both  Spencer  and  Huxley  have 
acknowledged  their  influence.  Agnosticism  thus  did 
not  spring  up  merely  from  a  modern  vision  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  nescience  that  ever  accompanies  the  increase 
of  science,  but  has  a  long  pedigree  both  philosophical 
and  theological.  Can  we  hope  to  go  deeper  ? 

I  reply  that  the  agnostic  aspect  of  the  great  con¬ 
structive  thinkers  of  the  past  must  not  be  construed 
too  strictly.  The  paradox  is  merely  in  form  when 
Spencer  says  that  the  Unknowable  is  the  Cause  of  the 

1  Prof.  E.  R.  Dodds,  in  an  article  on  “The  Parmenides  of  Plato  and 
the  Neo-Platonic  ‘One’”  ( The  Classical  Quarterly,  July-October, 
1928),  has  quite  rightly  pointed  out  that  in  The  Neo-Platonists  I  did  not 
sufficiently  stress  the  Neo-Platonic  identification  of  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  in  the  Republic  with  the  One  of  the  Parmenides.  There  is,  indeed,  as 
he  notes,  a  passing  reference  (2nd  ed.  p.  56);  but  this  is  only  to  the  re¬ 
cognition  by  Plotinus  (Enn.  v,  i,  8)  that  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
Platonic  Parmenides  go  (as  Proclus  afterwards  showed  more  elabo¬ 
rately)  beyond  anything  to  be  found  in  the  historical  Parmenides:  6  Se 
•trapd  TTActTcovi  TTappeviSris  aKpi|3eaTepov  Aeycov  Sicapei  oar’  aAAf|- 
Acov  to  TrpooTOV  ev,  6  Kupicorepov  ev,  kcu  SeuTepov  ev  troAAd  Aeycov, 
Kai  TpiTov  evKcci  TroAAd.  Prof  Dodds  tries  to  determine  how  and  when 
the  identification,  which  he  places  before  Plotinus,  had  been  made. 
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Knowable,  or  when  Bradley  treats  Appearance  as 
the  manifestation  of  Reality  or  the  Absolute.  It  is 
possible  that  in  philosophy,  as  sometimes  in  art,  the 
way  of  advance  may  be  to  go  back  provisionally  to 
the  formative  stages  of  past  thought  or  vision,  rather 
than  to  the  stages  of  relative  fixation.  Thus  the 
growing  point  of  present  effort  to  something  new 
may  be  reinforced.  And  the  vital  and  positive  effort 
of  ancient  philosophy  lasted  a  long  time. 

From  Plato’s  Good  beyond  Being  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  develop  the  very  modern  speculation 
that  a  non-existent  ideal  is  the  end  to  which  the 
activity  of  the  human  race  may  make  nearer  and 
nearer  approaches,  but  which  is  never  attained. 
This  has  usually  been  rejected  as  evidently,  however 
plausible  to  a  mind  familiar  with  modern  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories,  not  Plato’s  meaning;  and  I  agree 
with  the  rejection.  Indeed  Vacherot,  who  wrote 
the  most  stimulating  of  the  brilliant  French  books 
dealing  with  Neo-Platonism,  and  himself  held  a 
view  about  the  relation  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal  something  like  this,  developed  his  doctrine 
not  out  of  Plato  or  Plotinus,  but  rather  in  opposition 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  ultimate  philo- 
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sophy;  which  places  the  highest  things  first  in  order. 
Yet,  while  the  explanation  offered  was  wrong,  I 
think  it  pointed  to  at  least  part  of  the  meaning  in 
referring  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  a  teleological 
process ;  and  I  would  translate  it  into  modern  terms 
in  some  such  way  as  the  following. 

The  Ideas  may  be  described  as  certain  perdurable 
conditions  which  make  possible  the  existence  of 
the  “kinds”  corresponding  to  scientifically  attained 
concepts.  These  conditions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
more  real  than  their  manifestations  in  the  world  of 
flux.  Now  a  part  of  the  activity  in  the  world  as  it 
appears  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  what  are  thought 
to  be  “goods”  by  the  individuals  in  it.  We  cannot 
describe  any  one  “kind”  of  tiling  as  the  one  good 
for  all;  but  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  pursuit  of 
ends  regarded  as  goods  goes  on  in  our  world.  Teleo¬ 
logy,  in  short,  runs  through  the  process  of  conscious 
life  as  we  know  it.  The  Idea  of  the  Good  is  this 
condition,  understood  in  a  generalised  sense.  Un¬ 
like  the  Ideas  of  Kinds,  it  is  a  condition  that  results 
in  the  production  of  no  one  order  of  beings ;  but, 
in  virtue  of  it,  interaction  among  the  beings  that 
correspond  to  the  Ideas  is  brought  to  pass. 
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Plotinus,  following  out  the  implications  of  Plato’s 
thought,  reaches  more  metaphysical  exactitude. 
“The  Good”,  he  says,  is  not  “good”.  In  itself  it  is 
unknowable;  but,  as  the  universe  for  Plato  in  the 
Timaeus  is  one,  its  principle  must  evidently  be  one; 
and  so  it  is  identified  by  Plotinus  with  the  One  in 
the  Parmenides,  pre-eminently  in  its  aspect  as  un¬ 
knowable,  “the  One  without  predicates”.  That  the 
Good  is  beyond  or  before  the  essence  of  actual 
things1  means  that  the  reason  of  the  world’s  exist¬ 
ence  was  that  it  was  good  that  it  should  exist.  This 
does  not,  however,  exclude  evils,  which  are  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and,  as  was  said  in  the  Theaetetus,  cannot  be 
expelled  from  human  hfe. 

According  to  the  Neo-Platonic  view,  reality  is  not 
only  One  but  Many;  and  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Many,  limitation  and  imperfection  are  necessities. 
In  the  Scholasticism  that  became  the  authorised 
philosophy  of  the  long  and  complex  succeeding 
period,  the  optimism  derived  from  Plotinus  and 
Proclus,  and  used  as  an  aid  against  the  heretical 
Manichaeans,  is  often  narrowed  to  the  mere  ab- 

1  Rep.  vi,  509  b:  oOk  oucrias  ovtos  tou  aya0ou,  aAA’  Iti  ETTEKEiva 
Tfjs  oucrias  Tip£cr(3Eia  Kai  Suvapei  uttepexovtos. 
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stract  statement  that  evil  is  a  negation ;  but  when  we 
come,  after  a  thousand  years,  to  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
the  first  of  modem  as  distinguished  from  mediaeval 
philosophers,  we  fmd  the  revived  ancient  tradition 
putting  forth  new*  blossoms.  In  juxtaposition  with, 
but  in  essential  detachment  from,  the  theology  of 
his  third  book  De  Docta  Ignorantia , 1  the  fifteenth- 
century  Cardinal  proves  that  no  individual  being 
can  attain  perfection  in  its  kind ;  yet  nothing  is  so  im¬ 
perfect  in  all  respects  that  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  imperfect.2  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
that  does  not  enjoy  some  singularity;  and  nothing 
excels  all  others  in  all  qualities.  Many  qualities 
exist  unknown  to  us ;  and  of  those  that  are  known 
men  judge  according  to  the  diversities  of  their 
rehgions  and  their  countries.  Thus,  while  “man 
does  not  desire  another  nature,  but  only  to  be 

1  On  renewed  reading,  I  am  inclined  to  see  in  this  third  book  a  less 
orthodox  theology  than  appears  on  the  surface;  but  I  limit  myself  to 
the  philosophical  prelude. 

2  De  Docta  Ignorantia,  lib.  hi,  cap.  i:  “Inter  plurima  etenim  eius- 
dem  speciei  individua  diversitatem  graduum  perfectionis  cadere 
necesse  est;  quare  nullum  secundum  datam  speciem  erit  maxime  per- 
fectum,  quo  perfectius  dari  non  possit,  neque  etiam  adeo  imperfectum 
est  dabile,  quod  imperfectius  dabile  non  sit.  Terminum  igitur  speciei 
nullum  attigit”. 
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perfect  in  his  own”,1  each  person  must  be  content 
to  restrict  his  aim  at  perfection  not  merely  within 
human  limits  but  within  the  limits  of  his  individual 
nature  and  of  his  own  nation ;  admiring  nevertheless 
the  qualities  of  others;  that  so  there  may  be  unity 
and  peace  without  envy.2 

Through  a  common  error  in  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  we  recognise  with  something  of  a  shock  that, 
in  whatever  way  we  measure  the  distance,  there  is 
approximately  as  long  a  time  between  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  and  Guidano  Bruno  as  between  Descartes  and 
Kant.  The  names  in  the  two  cases  mark  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  spirit  between  the  periods.  The  watchword 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  as  distinguished 
from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  centuries  might  have 
been,  “Back  from  ontology  to  theory  of  know¬ 
ledge”.  Spinoza  indeed  forms  an  exception;  his 
aim  being  still,  like  that  of  the  thinkers  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  to  grasp  the  whole.  Yet  this  was  pursued 
with  a  care  about  method  which,  while  it  has  made 

the  Ethics  in  style  one  of  the  most  finished  classics  of 
1  De  Docta  Ignorantia ,  lib.  n,  cap.  12. 

3  The  late  modem  time  is  less  optimistic  in  tone  than  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Compare  Santayana,  The  Life  of  Reason  (“Reason  in  Society”, 
chap,  i,  p.  28),  on  “The  jumbled  context  of  this  world,  where  the 
Fates,  like  an  absent-minded  printer,  seldom  allow  a  single  line  to 
stand  perfect  and  unmarred”. 
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philosophy,  has  also  limited  its  range.  Interest  in 
cosmogony,  or  even  in  cosmology,  and  every  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  evolution  of  the  universe  or  of  its  parts, 
are  as  completely  absent  as  teleology.  Spinoza’s 
universe  is  not  untruly  described  as  “static”.  At 
the  same  time,  while  he  takes  mathematical  physics 
as  the  ideal  in  seeking  explanations  of  pheno¬ 
mena,  his  personal  attitude  to  that  which  is  beyond 
or  behind  phenomena  is  expressed  in  terms  that 
have  come  down  from  Plotinus.  The  phrase  amor 
intellectualis  can  be  traced  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  thinker  through  a  definite  series  of  inter¬ 
mediaries.1  And,  though  Spinoza  repudiated  the 
tradition  for  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  still 
authoritative,  yet  in  the  enthusiasm  inspired  in  him 
by  mathematical  method  he  is  not  essentially  re¬ 
mote  from  Plato  himself. 

Sir  James  Jeans,  in  going  back  to  Plato  as  the 
greatest  light  of  ancient  thought,  and  as  still  having 
a  message  for  the  modern  world,  might  have  taken 
for  motto  the  saying  attributed  to  him  in  antiquity, 

6  0eos  yscopETpel.  Though  it  is  not  actually  in 
Plato,  as  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 

1  I  have  shown  this  in  detail  in  an  article  entitled  “Transcendence 
in  Spinoza”  (Mind,  July,  1929). 
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there  is  something  in  the  Laws  by  which  it  may 
have  been  suggested.  In  a  remarkable  passage  (vn, 
8 1 8)  the  “Athenian  Stranger”  declares  that  no 
being  who  is  ignorant  of  mathematical  necessity  can 
be  regarded  as  a  god;  and  with  such  necessity  no 
god  will  contend;  though  the  popular  saying  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  contending  with  physical 
necessities  is  a  most  foohsh  one. 

Jeans,  however,  while  claiming  even  more  for 
mathematics  than  Plato,  yet  appears,  with  Spinoza, 
to  leave  no  theoretical  place  for  the  teleology  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen  by  glimpses,  forms  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  a  part  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  tradi¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  he  deviates  both  from 
Spinoza  and  from  Plato’s  Hellenic  successors,  and 
probably  from  Plato  himself,  in  admitting  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  universe.  This  admission — new  to 
science  and  alien  to  the  philosophers  whose  ontology 
I  was  most  inclined  to  follow — I  had  myself  arrived 
at  on  the  strength  of  what  seemed  to  me  compulsory 
metaphysical  arguments.  Rather  earlier,  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  biological  and  psychological 
evolution  requires  the  restoration  of  teleology. 1  The 

1  See  the  articles  “Teleology  and  the  Individual”  and  “A  New 
Metaphysic  of  Evolution”  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Metaphysics  of 
Evolution  (1926,  re-issued  1928). 
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result  of  these  developments,  which  obviously  I 
find  reinforced  by  the  newest  science,  must  evi¬ 
dently  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  Platonism  as 
distinguished  from  Spinozism;  for  Platonism  is  less 
profoundly  modified  by  denial  of  the  infinite  past 
series  of  events  than  Spinozism  would  be  by  the 
re-admission  of  teleology.  The  Ethics  of  Spinoza, 
in  its  combination  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
elements,  remains  unique  as  a  work  of  art  remains. 
To  feel  its  power,  we  no  more  need  to  accept  it  as 
a  total  system  than  we  need  to  accept  the  theo¬ 
logical  or  atheological  systems  of  Lucretius  or 
Dante  or  Milton.  Where  we  may  still  find  philoso¬ 
phical  inspiration  in  Spinoza  is  in  the  resolute 
direction  of  his  thought  to  the  problem  of  Being. 
He  more  than  any  other  modern  gives  renewed 
encouragement  towards  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a 
new  century  if  it  is  ever  to  find  a  distinctive  way. 
For  the  nineteenth  century  closed  without  even  a 
provisional  solution  of  any  of  its  larger  problems, 
leaving  for  the  first  phase  of  the  twentieth  only  the 
ironic  comment  of  events  on  the  faith  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor  in  perpetual  progress. 


Ill 
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A  ccording  to  Jeans,  Thought  precedes  the 
world ;  and  the  pre-mundane  Thought  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  may  be  called  mathematical  “if  we  can  agree 
that  this  is  to  connote  the  whole  of  pure  thought,  and 
not  merely  the  studies  of  the  professional  mathemati¬ 
cian”.1  Such  an  extension  of  the  term  would  make 
it  include  that  ‘ ‘  dialectic  ’ ’  which  Plato  ranked  before 
mathematics.  It  is,  as  I  have  noted,  Platonic  in 
spirit;  and  it  is  the  view  at  which  I  arrived  by 
attempting  successive  modifications  of  the  ancient 
Neo-Platonism  as  an  aid  to  ontological  speculation. 
The  latest  results  of  science,  as  I  have  said,  came  to 
some  extent  as  a  confirmation  of  my  metaphysical 
reasoning.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity, 

I  omit  for  the  moment  any  reference  to  the  stages 
by  which  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  state  the 
ultimate  argument,  which  I  base  on  Spencer’s 
Universal  Postulate,  that  a  proposition  of  which  the 

1  The  Mysterious  Universe,  p.  138. 
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negation  is  inconceivable  must  be  true.1  This  I  take 
in  a  more  distinctively  a  priori  sense  than  Spencer 
committed  himself  to.  However  attenuated  the  a 
priori  may  become,  there  are,  I  hold,  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  that  cannot  be  derived  from 
accumulated  experiences,  even  of  the  race,  but  are 
arrived  at  by  analysis  as  axioms,  whether  of  formal 
inference,  of  mathematical  deduction,  or  of  natural 
and  humanistic  science.  The  appropriate  analysis 
proves  in  each  case  that  if  thought,  be  it  general  or 
more  or  less  specialised,  is  to  proceed,  we  cannot  do 
without  them. 

The  proposition  which  I  assert  is:  “that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  all  singly  numerable2  things  and  events, 
present  and  past,  is  finite”. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  deny  that,  so  far  as  argu¬ 
ments  from  experience  can  establish  a  generahsed 
statement  about  the  universe,  the  recent  advances  of 

1  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  n,  part  vii,  chap.  n. 

2  This  expression,  chosen  to  bar  out  recourse  to  the  notion  of  real 
infinitesimals  as  a  means  of  defending  the  “actual  infinite”,  I  was  glad 
to  find  perfectly  conformable  to  the  position  decisively  taken  up  by 
Prof.  Whitehead  ( Process  and  Reality,  Part  iv,  chap,  v,  §  4,  p.  465): 
“In  mathematics,  all  phraseology  about  infinitesimals  is  merely  dis¬ 
guised  statement  about  a  class  of  finites”.  This  he  declares  to  be  now 
the  authorised  doctrine  of  mathematicians. 
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astronomical  science  have  tended  to  confirm  the 
view  to  which  this  proposition  leads.  With  its  dis¬ 
tances  calculated  in  “light-years”,  the  new  astro¬ 
nomy  arouses  a  far  more  vivid  imagination  of 
immensity  than  could  ever  be  awakened  by  the 
vague  thought  of  infinite  space;  but  it  no  longer 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  any  actual  body 
should  travel  in  a  Euclidean  straight  line  without 
limit;  and,  if  accepted  physical  inferences  are  not 
wrong,  it  points  back  to  a  temporal  beginning  of 
the  whole  aggregate  of  stellar  systems. 

In  attempting  a  further  development,  I  must  first 
observe  that  nothing  gives  me  so  strong  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  as  the 
achievements  of  mathematical  physics,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  astronomy.  But  the  metaphysician,  ad¬ 
miring  from  a  distance,  ought  always  to  remember 
Hume’s  warning  that  he  cannot  emulate  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  mathematical  sciences;  he  must  be¬ 
ware  of  long  trains  of  deductive  reasoning  when 
applied  to  his  own  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  of 
similar  precautions  against  ambiguous  terms.  Yet 
astronomy  and  physics  do  not  exhaust  the  Whole. 

For  example,  to  reach  positions  like  those  of 
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Jeans  and  Eddington,  who  find  the  beginning  of 
things  in  Thought,  mathematical  science  requires 
the  aid  of  ideahstic  theory  of  knowledge,  which  in 
the  series  of  the  sciences  immediately  follows  psycho- 
logy  and  not  mathematics.  A  “subjective”  science, 
coming  last,  is  thus  needed  to  interpret  the  first, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  “objective”  sciences. 
Not  that  the  character  of  mathematics  itself  does  not 
make  an  important  difference  when  interpreted. 
Hume,  in  his  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  in  which,  he  maintained, 
the  Theist  and  the  Atheist  must  agree,  That  the 
cause  or  causes  of  order  in  the  universe  probably  bear 
some  remote  analogy  to  human  intelligence.  Now  this 
proposition,  in  itself,  has  some  ambiguity;  for 
intelligence”  may  be  taken  either  on  its  sentient  or 
on  its  rational  side ;  but  undoubtedly  the  argument  of 
Jeans,  that  nature  could  not  be  so  well  interpreted  in 
terms  of  a  science  which,  like  mathematics,  springs 
almost  unmixedly  from  human  reason,  if  it  were 
not  that  something  like  mathematical  thought  is 
realised  in  nature,  tends  to  fix  the  analogy  on  the 
side  of  intellect  distinctively  so  called,  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  a  diffused  sentiency  as  that  which  is 
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concealed  or  revealed  by  natural  things.  And,  as 
Spinoza  said,  if  the  analogy  to  the  human  mind  is 
permissible,  then  the  intellect  of  the  Whole  must 
proceed  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  to  that  which 
we  know  in  our  own  mental  history  as  individuals ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  proceed  not  from  the  things  of 
experience  to  thought,  but  from  thought  to  things. 

It  is  in  such  expressions  that  Spinoza  Platonises; 
and  from  this  point  we  may  turn  back  to  Plotinus 
and  Proclus,  who,  if  not  more  cosmogonic,  were  at 
least  more  cosmologic  than  the  inheritor  of  their 
rationalist  metaphysics  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Now  I  find  that,  in  my  first  attempt  to  show  how 
there  might  still  be  a  distinctive  truth  in  their  theory 
of  the  universe, 1 1  was  pardy  wrong  and  partly  right. 
The  theory,  deduced  from  their  form  of  idealistic 
metaphysics,  that  the  Whole,  since  it  has  existed 
as  a  necessary  manifestation  of  Mind  without  limit  in 

1  The  Neo-Platonists,  “Conclusion”.  As  this  Conclusion  marked 
a  definite  dialectical  stage,  I  deliberately  refrained  from  revising  it  in 
the  later  editions.  In  “  Teleology  and  the  Individual”  Iwas  still  at  the 
same  stage.  The  modification  was  made  in  “A  New  Metaphysic  of 
Evolution”. 

Of  course  this  refers  entirely  to  hypothetical  applications  to  dis¬ 
tinctively  modern  problems,  which  I  have  kept  quite  separate  from  the 
exposition  of  the  Neo-Platonists  themselves. 
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the  past,  must  always  remain  in  its  general  aspect  the 
same,  cannot  indeed  be  upheld  in  face  of  the  new 
astronomy;  but  the  metaphysical  doctrine  in  its 
purity  can  be  apphed  even  more  effectively  than  it 
was  by  themselves  as  a  ground  for  the  unity  of  the 
universe.  For  if  the  universe  has  a  total  evolution  in 
time,  it  is  distinctly  more  “one” — more  unitary — 
in  accordance  with  its  Cause,  than  if,  as  I  suggested, 
it  consists  of  many  systems  analogous  to  our  solar 
system,  all  simultaneously  at  various  stages  of 
cyclical  movement.  I  must  add  that  I  still  cherish  a 
certain  scepticism  as  to  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo¬ 
dynamics.  Its  necessary  rejection  by  their  doctrine 
was  something  of  an  attraction.  Is  not  this  law,  as 
some  men  of  science  have  asked,  unscientifically 
anthropomorphic  in  its  statement  ?  Has  the  “avail¬ 
ability”  of  energy,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  per¬ 
petually  diminishing  in  the  material  universe  as 
now  known,  any  meaning  except  in  relation  to  the 
present  purposes  of  man  ?  Jeans  himself,  discussing 
the  question  about  the  element  of  apparent  in¬ 
determination  in  physical  processes,  argues  that 
apparently  accidental  events  may  be  as  completely 
determined  as  those  that  we  can,  with  our  existing 
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knowledge,  assign  to  known  causes ;  since  they  may 
depend  on  causes  within  the  Wfiole  that  are  un¬ 
known  to  us.1  Does  not  this  suggest  that,  at  some 
phase  in  the  universal  process,  the  “law  of  en- 
tropy  may,  through  the  passing  into  act  of  causes 
hitherto  latent  in  the  metaphysical  Whole,  lose  its 
supposed  validity  as  a  formula  for  everlasting  time  ? 
Thus  there  may  after  all  be  an  immortal  universe, 
as  the  Neo-Platonists  held. 

There  remains  also  a  kind  of  infinity  of  space  and 
time  belonging  really  to  the  mind  which  imposes 
them  as  its  forms”.  Empty  space  cannot  be 
imagined  as  curved;  and  time  as  well  as  space  is 
subjectively  infinite;  that  is  to  say,  imagination  in¬ 
evitably  transcends  any  Emit  assigned  to  space  or 
time.  In  time,  what  has  to  be  thought  as  finite  is  the 
series  of  past  events;  in  space,  the  number  of  bodies 
or  the  extension  of  the  ether — whatever  the  ether 
may  be.  What  the  “meta-mathematicians”  did  in 
preparation  for  Einstein  s  Theory  of  Relativity  was 
not  to  show  that  empty  space  in  abstraction  can  be 
figured  as  other  than  homaloidal  and  infinite,  but 
that  various  hypotheses  can  be  worked  out  sym- 

1  The  Mysterious  Universe,  p.  125. 
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bolically  as  regards  the  plenum  of  extension.  This, 
it  now  appears,  is  probably  such  that,  if  a  traveller 
could  set  out  on  a  journey  of  cosmic  dimensions  in 
what  appears  to  us  as  a  straight  line,  something  that 
we  may  call  for  convenience  an  ethereal  medium 
would  so  constrain  the  traveller’s  movements  that 
after  a  very  long  time  he  would  arrive  from  the 
opposite  side  at  the  spot  whence  he  had  set  out.  The 
constraint  has  caused  his  path  to  deviate  from  what 
we  still  imagine  as  a  Euclidean  straight  line  cutting 
through  the  medium.  Thus  we  arrive  at  Einstein’s 
formula  that  the  world  is  for  all  possible  motions 
“finite  but  boundless”.  The  infinity  of  the  universe 
of  matter  is  an  illusion  that  was  made  and  can  be 
unmade  by  the  human  mind. 

Pre-mundane  Thought,  in  which  the  possibility, 
which  is  also  the  necessity,  of  the  universe  in 
evolution  is  prefigured,  is  necessarily  absolute  (or 
complete)  and  infinite  (because  there  is  nothing  to 
bound  it).  It  must  also  be  conceived  as  one  and 
eternal.  But  perhaps  there  is  here  too  much  defini¬ 
tion.  Ought  we  not  to  say  with  Plotinus  that  the 
One  is  beyond  Intellect  ?  For  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world-process  not  only  intellect,  but  also  what  the 

5-2 
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psychologists  call  feeling  and  will,  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  latent.  On  this,  paradoxically,  an  argument 
might  be  founded  for  personalising  the  Absolute 
and  Infinite.  As  there  is  something  unknowable  in 
a  personality,  with  its  elements  of  will  and  feeling 
which  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  individual 
development,  may  there  not  also  be  something 
resembling  personality  in  the  unknowable?  This 
would  become  more  known  as  the  universe  evolves. 
Another  paradox  would  follow:  that  the  One,  as 
the  Neo-Platonists  said,  does  not  “know  itself” — 
or  at  least  we  cannot  say  that  it  does — but  produces 
self-knowing  intellect  at  the  next  stage.  Person¬ 
ality,  however,  conveys  so  much  the  notion  of  fini- 
tude  and  relativity  that  I  prefer  to  say  that  the 
Principle  of  the  Whole  must  be  super-personal. 
Still,  I  agree  with  Bradley  that  it  is  of  real  importance 
to  view  the  ultimate  metaphysical  principle  as  com¬ 
parable  (if  comparison  is  permitted)  to  personal 
mind  rather  than  to  something  that  we  know  only 
as  sub-personal.  This  would  apply  to  analogies  with 
Instinct;  which  is  properly,  though  always  requiring 
a  modicum  of  intelhgence  to  work  it,  a  kind  of 
subsidiary  mechanism  preserved  for  its  utility  in  the 
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struggle  for  existence.  An  achieved  “intuition”, 
such  as  Spinoza’s  scientia  intuitiva,  which  goes  be¬ 
yond  experience  and  discursive  reason,  is  at  the 
other  extreme.  It  is  from  this,  and  not  from  some 
Elan  vital,  that  we  attain,  in  Spinoza’s  view,  most 
insight  into  the  reality  of  the  universe.  And,  at  the 
culminating  point  of  his  Ethics,  he  makes  the  minds 
that  comprehend  the  universal  order  and  feel  joy  in 
the  comprehension  “eternal  modes”  of  Infinite 
Intellect. 

This  is  a  height  from  which,  when  it  has  been 
reached,  descent  is  difficult.  Mathematics  gives  us 
no  help.  Putting  the  question  as  to  an  end  for  the 
universe,  Jeans  observes  that  organic  life,  with  its 
quantitative  insignificance,  has  not  the  look  of  being 
a  result  at  which  the  Whole  can  be  conceived  to 
aim.  In  the  immense  expanse  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given  save  that  every  process  in  it  conforms 
to  mathematical  law,  human  life  seems  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  accident. 

Organic  fife,  however,  exists;  and,  if  we  are  to 
argue  simply  from  what  we  know,  it  is  a  defensible 
position  that  the  mathematical  laws,  in  any  sense 
intelligible  to  us,  would  not  exist  if  there  were  not 
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minds  at  the  human  level  to  grasp  them.  A  possible 
view  is  that  the  universe  is  aiming  at  consciousness 
of  itself  and  partly  attains  its  end  in  man.  Going, 
perhaps,  beyond  his  earlier  theoretical  system, 
Comte  even  argued  that,  if  there  is  to  be  the  smallest 
real  existence,  it  is  rigorously  necessary  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  world  in  which  there  is  con¬ 
templation  of  it. 1 

I  propose,  however,  to  bring  down  the  argument 
to  something  below  the  cosmic  level,  and  to  deal 
distinctively  with  the  problem  of  the  Many,  which 
I  make  no  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  One. 

Whether  they  are  real  or  not,  there  are  at  any 
rate  apparent  “final  causes”  in  the  life  of  organisms. 
An  organism,  animal  or  vegetable,  acts  as  if  it  had, 
primarily,  the  purpose  of  self-conservation.  Bacon’s 
and  Descartes’  rule  of  ignoring  final  causes  in 
scientific  investigation  was  not  found  to  be  practic¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  organisms.  Whether  a  biologist 
is  in  philosophy  a  “mechanicist”  or  a  “vitalist”,  he 
does,  in  physiology,  carry  on  his  researches  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  the  apparent  purpose  which 
each  organ  subserves.  Now  all  processes  may  take 
1  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive,  t.  i,  p.  439. 
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place  in  accordance  with  physico-chemical  laws, 
and  we  may  agree  with  the  mechanicists  in  rejecting 
everything  of  the  nature  of  a  “vital  force”  or 
“vital  energy”  classifiable  with  the  other  forces  or 
energies  of  nature;  but  one  question  remains  in¬ 
soluble.  Can  it  be  conceived  that,  at  a  definable 
phase  in  the  movements  of  particles,  a  formula  in 
mathematico-physical  or  physico-chemical  terms 
shall  emerge  from  which  an  expert  can  infer  at  a 
glance  that  here  precisely  the  reality  of  the  calcu¬ 
lated  paths  of  the  particles  will  take  on  the  illusory 
disguise  of  purpose  ?  If  this  is  chimerical,  then  clearly 
the  teleological  nature  of  an  organism  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  something  which,  though  it  may  be  ana¬ 
lysed  through  and  through  in  terms  of  the  sciences 
preliminary  to  biology,  cannot  be  predicted  as  a 
total  phenomenon  of  nature  from  anything  simpler 
that  precedes  it. 

Actually  it  is  the  experts  in  the  preliminary 
sciences,  with  their  knowledge  of  what  mathema¬ 
tico-physical  explanation  really  means,  who  have 
usually  seen  this  most  clearly.  By  others,  “mecha¬ 
nical”  is  often  used  in  a  vague  sense  as  meaning 
nothing  more  than  “in  accordance  with  scientific 
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law”.  But  Comte,  who  was  by  training  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  found  that  the  distinctive  actions  of  an 
organism  are  cases  of  a  special  class  of  scientific  laws 
expressible  only  in  teleological  terms ;  and  pointed 
out  (as  E.  Mach  did  later)  that  the  accepted  laws  of 
motion,  in  various  statable  cases,  fail  to  determine 
without  ambiguity  the  direction  of  motion  of  a 
particle.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  to  put  the  result 
in  any  less  metaphysical  way  than  that  something 
which  we  may  call  the  “teleological  idea”  of  the 
organism  determines  the  direction  of  a  motion 
otherwise  ambiguous. 

This  teleological  idea  I  take  to  be  part  of  a  pre¬ 
existent  Many.  In  some  sense,  the  metaphysical  uni¬ 
verse  is  larger  than  the  physical.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  universe,  as  mentally  constructed  from 
data  of  sight  and  touch,  is  not  fully  representative  of 
all  the  real  causes  that  exist.  Some  of  these  causes, 
passing  out  of  latency  from  age  to  age,  manifest 
themselves  biologically  in  the  purposive  move¬ 
ments  of  organisms.  On  this  supposition,  the  world 
of  organic  life  may  be  a  directed  phase  of  a  process 
destined  to  prepare  for  human  thought,  by  which 
at  length  all  past  causes,  from  those  of  astro-physics 
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onward,  are  grasped.  If  our  earth,  as  Jeans  thinks 
possible,  is  the  only  inhabited  body  in  the  universe, 
then  for  the  sake  of  this  planet  of  ours  all  the  in¬ 
animate  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  really  inanimate 
and  so  far  as  we  can  conceive  of  any  purpose,  exist. 
Should  all  the  multitude  of  stars,  with  their  formid¬ 
able  magnitudes  and  distances  and  radiant  energies, 
seem  a  large  expenditure  for  such  an  end,  two 
replies  are  open  according  to  the  mood  of  the  con- 
templator :  either,  it  was  easy  for  the  Cause  to  pro¬ 
duce  them;  or,  “tantae  mobs  erat”  to  found  the 
human  race.  As  Jeans  says  about  his  own  suggested 
mathematical  ideahsm:  “It  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  add  that,  on  this  view  of  things,  the  apparent 
vastness  and  emptiness  of  the  universe,  and  our 
own  insignificant  size  therein,  need  cause  us  neither 
bewilderment  nor  concern”.1 

But  how  are  we  to  interpret  the  Many  which  we 
regard  as  pre-existent  in  idea?  Here,  I  think,  the 
right  term  was  supplied  by  Schopenhauer  in  his 
imperfectly  worked  out  theory  of  “the  aseitas  of 
the  individual”.  This  term  he  borrowed  from  the 
Scholastics  to  convey  the  notion  of  the  uncreated, 
1  The  Mysterious  Universe,  p.  143. 
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that  which  is  not  merely  by  itself  (per  se )  but  from 
itself  (a  se).  Only  through  this  teleological  idea  of  the 
individual,  as  we  may  call  it  at  its  most  determinate 
stage, 1  do  good  and  evil  manifest  themselves  in  the 
cosmic  process.  These  conceptions  have  no  place  in 
mathematics,  but  become  indispensable  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  biology  to  psychology,  where  pleasure 
and  pain  appear,  with  reproduction  or  destruction 
of  that  which  seeks  to  preserve  itself. 

In  a  famous  passage  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws, 
Plato  (as  Burnet  explains  it)  finds  that  there  must  be 
in  the  universe  at  least  one  soul  that  is  potentially 
maleficent,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  soul  of  the 
Whole.  A  plurality  of  souls — some,  not  merely  one 
—no  doubt  is  meant;  but  plurality  is  not  said  to  be 
the  source  of  evil.  Much  as  he  may  wish  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  admission  of  real  evil  as  distinguished  from 
error  in  the  human  race,  Plato  evidently  found  that 

]  Having  made  die  transition  from  “organism”  to  “individual” 
without  special  remark,  I  must  note  that  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  De  Anima,  distinguished  them,  under  his  concept  of  “soul”,  with 
an  accuracy  little  emulated  by  the  moderns.  In  the  case  of  vegetables, 
and  of  animals  that  can  repair  themselves  and  go  on  separately  when 
cut  in  two,  he  seems  to  find  that  there  is  a  soul  of  the  species  but 
not  of  the  individual.  Aristotle’s  “soul”  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
teleological  idea  ,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  conceptions  coincide. 
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he  must  recognise  the  existence  of  a  few  radically 
unjust  and  malevolent  and  at  the  same  time  power¬ 
ful  wills.  Neither  Schopenhauer  nor  the  Neo- 
Platonists  are  so  explicit  as  regards  the  existence  of 
uncreated  intrinsic  evil;  but  the  Neo-Platonists,  as 
well  as  Schopenhauer  in  his  later  stage,  have  the 
notion  of  an  intrinsically  differing  Many.  Out  of 
this,  according  to  Neo-Platonism,  conflict  neces¬ 
sarily  arises ;  and  evil,  though  in  the  long  run  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  good,  is  an  inevitable  result  of  conflict. 
In  accordance  with  this  general  view,  it  might  be 
said,  not  indeed  that  all  things  (when  life  had  begun) 
were  very  good,  but  that  they  are  directed  towards 
good.  The  individual  will  remains,  but  is  educable 
by  the  process.  In  a  modern  form  I  find  the  same 
type  of  thought  in  Whitehead’s  “philosophy  of 
organism”.  That  philosophy  I  can  accept  in  spirit  if 
I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  Vico  (applied  to  the 
Roman  law)  and  describe  it  as  a  “severe  poem”,  in 
which  systems  of  destiny,  realised  in  races,  religions, 
political  communities,  and  finally  in  individuals,  are 
all  comphcated  into  a  total,  not  wholly  inscrutable, 
evolution  of  the  universe  towards  ends. 

I  put  my  own  view  in  a  very  generalised  form  as 
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follows.  Certain  teleological  ideas  of  species  and  of 
individuals  pass  from  possibility  to  actuality  in  such 
an  order  of  concomitance  and  succession  as  to  bring 
to  their  highest  degree  the  powers  of  intellect,  feel¬ 
ing  and  will  in  the  consciousness  of  Truth,  Beauty 
and  Goodness. 

The  triple  end  of  the  process,  though  not  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  its  accomplishment,  was 
fixed  by  Kant  in  the  tripartite  division  of  mind 
which  he  took  over  from  the  contemporary  psycho¬ 
logist  J.  N.  Tetens,  and  in  the  titles  of  his  three 
Critiques,  by  which  he  co-ordinated,  as  the  su¬ 
preme  philosophical  disciplines,  Theory  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  Aesthetics  and  Ethics.  His  triad  had  indeed 
been  adumbrated  before,  and  incidentally,  though 
never  in  definitive  terms,  put  into  words.  In  spite 
of  attempted  new  departures  by  the  voluntarist 
psychology,  which,  following  a  Neo-Scholastic  re¬ 
action  of  some  time  back  in  Germany,1  denies  the 

1  The  position  formulated  in  the  new  departure  referred  to  is  “that 
emotions  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  differences  in 
their  conative  ingredients— that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
feeling-tone  of  one  emotion  and  that  of  another”  (see  Mind,  January, 
1930,  p.  1 16).  Its  Neo-Scholastic  anticipation,  inspired  by  “con¬ 
fident  attachment  to  the  science  of  the  thirteenth  century”,  is  to  be 
found  in  two  books  noticed  in  Mind,  October,  1885,  p.  623:  Das 
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co-ordinate  rank  of  Feeling  with  Thought  and  Will, 
and  so  threatens  to  blot  out  Aesthetics,  I  am  content 
to  accept  the  Kantian  formulation  as  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  the  modern  European  consciousness. 

But  if  such  are  the  ends,  and  there  is  a  process 
leading  to  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  move¬ 
ment  goes  on  continuously  without  break.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  every  civilisation — that  of  European  civili¬ 
sation  most  of  all — shows  that  it  does  not.  No  one 
who  looks  at  the  facts  can  admit  that  every  succeed¬ 
ing  age  is  one  of  improvement  in  all  things;  and 
most  of  those  who  think  would  agree  with  Mr 
Aldous  Huxley  that  the  advancement  of  applied 
science  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good.  “Incident¬ 
ally”,  as  he  says,1  “the  progress  of  science  and  in¬ 
dustry  has  enormously  increased  the  element  of 
foolery  and  sordidness  in  human  life.”  Against 
this,  however,  we  have  to  set  the  light  thrown  by 
theoretical  science  on  the  highest  questions ;  and  per- 


Gemiith  uni  ias  Gejuhlsvemogen  ier  neueren  Psychology,  by  Dr  Joseph 
Jungmann,  S.J.,  and  Grundlinien  zur  Aristotelisch-Thomistischen 
Psychologic,  by  Dr  Vincenz  Knauer.  What  the  authors  desired  to 
preserve  was  the  element  of  realism  and  dualism  lost  in  the  modern 
purely  psychological  classification. 

1  Do  What  You  Will,  p.  288. 
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haps  the  conditions  for  the  establishment  even  of 
logical  or  mathematical  truths  are  to  be  found  only- 
in  what  Mr  Bertrand  Russell  calls  “this  higgledy- 
piggledy  job-lot  of  a  world  in  which  chance  has 
imprisoned  us”.  We  may,  with  Mr  Russell,1  op¬ 
pose  to  everything  empirical  propositions  true  “in 
all  possible  worlds”;  but,  after  all,  the  possible 
worlds  are  in  ourselves,  and  the  thought  of  them  has 
come  to  us  from  the  existing  universe.  For  the 
Whole,  considered  metaphysically  and  not  as  an 
abstraction  such  as  that  Nature  which  is  regarded  as 
excluding  Man,  produced  ourselves  and  all  our 
ideals.  The  poets  may  make  Prometheus  defy  Zeus, 
and  we  may  enjoy  the  representation  without  after¬ 
thought  ;  for  it  brings  before  us  one  aspect  of  life ; 
but  ultimately  they  themselves  know  that  “harsh 
Gods  and  hostile  Fates  are  dreams”. 

A  fact  to  give  cause  for  reflection  is  that,  of  all 
philosophers,  the  pessimists  have  put  forth  what  are 
most  unmistakably  theodicies.  There  is  of  course  in 
Schopenhauer  much  more  than  pessimism;  but  it 
was  as  an  avowed  pessimist  that  he  professed  a 
doctrine  showing  the  way  to  the  final  deliverance  of 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy  (1919),  chap,  xvii,  p.  192. 
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the  individual  from  evil.  The  way  lies  in  extinction 
of  the  will  to  live  ;  for  this,  appropriate  systems 
of  discipline  have  been  evolved;  but  destiny  has  to 
give  its  aid.  His  disciples,  Hartmann  and  Main- 
lander,  went  further;  not  being  content  with  the 
redemption  of  the  individual  if  the  whole  world 
also  could  not  be  redeemed. 

For  Hartmann,  the  world  began  with  a  lapse  of 
the  Unconscious  into  consciousness;  but  this  same 
Unconscious  has  devised  a  world-process  for  its  own 
hberation.  At  last,  by  a  collective  act  of  will,  when 
the  illusion  of  happiness  has  been  seen  through,  the 
human  race,  its  highest  product,  will  cause  the 
Whole  to  return  to  an  unconscious  repose  not  to 
be  broken  again  through  all  eternity. 

Hartmann  himself,  hke  Schopenhauer,  found  the 
present  life  very  tolerable,  and  theorised  on  the 
mode  of  conduct  that  is  a  serviceable  compromise 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  become  saints.  Main- 
lander  was  a  more  consistent  pessimist, — in  fact,  the 
most  consistent  known;  and  his  doctrine,  though  he 
declared  himself  the  first  to  have  demonstrated 
Atheism  scientifically,  was  most  of  all  a  theodicy. 
In  his  view,  the  pre-mundane  unity,  which  he  calls 
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God,  aiming  at  self-annihilation  but  unable  to 
achieve  it  all  at  once,  broke  up  into  individuals  and 
set  going  the  “struggle  for  existence”  so  that  they 
might  wear  each  other  down,  till  at  last  the  end, 
which  is  “absolute  death”,  is  attained  by  all.  The 
destined  “way  of  the  world  to  not-being”  is  the 
ghost  of  the  “dead  godhead”. 

Mainlander’s  historical  affinities  were  displayed  in 
a  fragment  of  autobiography  which  appeared  in 
1898.  “If  we  still  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages”,  he 
confessed,  “I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  should 
become  a  Carthusian  monk.”1  He  ended  by 
suicide  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  his  Philosophy  of 
Redemption  had  been  sent  into  the  world  for  its 
emancipation.  He  had  undoubtedly  something  of 
philosophical  genius;  and  his  work  has  a  special 
point  of  interest  for  present  cosmogonical  theories. 
Apparently  without  knowledge  of  the  scientific  law, 
he  anticipated  metaphysically  the  doctrine  of  “en¬ 
tropy”.  The  world-process,  he  said,  will  finally 
cease  through  the  “weakening  of  force” — a  deeper 

1  This  is  given  in  a  contribution  by  Dr  Fritz  Sommerlad  of  Giessen 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophic  und  philosophische  Kritik,  Bd.  112, 
pp.  74-101. 
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law  than  the  “conservation  of  force”;  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  and  of  his  own  approaching  ex¬ 
tinction  the  individual  may  achieve  beatitude. 

A  passing  speculation  of  Jeans,  to  the  effect  that 
hfe  may  be  a  temporary  phenomenon  of  the  “run¬ 
ning  down”  of  matter,  has  some  resemblance  to 
this  result ;  though  we  are  not  asked  to  salute  it  with 
joy.  How  little  the  type  of  our  physical  theory  can 
determine  about  reality  becomes  clear  when  we 
turn  from  a  pessimist  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
an  optimist  of  the  ninth.  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
near  the  end  of  his  De  Divisione  Naturae,  imagines  a 
final  dissolution  of  the  physical  universe  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  unlike  that  which  is  supposed  by  the  modern 
cosmogonists  who  predict  the  disappearance  of  all 
matter  into  radiation.  The  difference  is  that  Eri¬ 
gena  does  not  make  individual  hfe  and  thought 
come  to  an  end,  but  holds  that  they  go  on  in  the 
perfect  harmony  of  a  purely  mental  universe  which 
has  taken  up  into  itself  the  whole  reality  of  the 
past. 

Having  become  as  clear  as  Eddington,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  among  men  of  science,  that  physics  can¬ 
not  as  such  be  an  ontology,  we  may  go  on  to 
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consider  more  definitely  the  question  whether  there 
is  anything  perdurable  in  what  we  have  called  the 
teleological  idea  of  the  individual.  Is  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  may  be  asked,  entirely  a  product  of  some¬ 
thing  more  general?  It  may  be  granted  that,  as 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  said,  absolute  equality  excludes 
individuality.  Each  individual,  to  be  such,  must 
differ  in  some  degree  from  all  the  rest.  But  cannot 

the  individual”,  whether  thing  or  person,  arise  as 
a  complex  of  elements  that  admit  of  all  sorts  of 
permutations,  or  else  as  a  segregated  portion  of 
some  substance  that  is  the  basis  of  the  world?  In 
either  case,  individuals  would  begin  and  end;  being 
either  resolved  into  their  elements  or  reabsorbed  in¬ 
to  the  Whole.  Why  suppose  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  pre-existent  idea  ? 

These  questions  I  have  tried  to  answer  in  the 
essays,  “Teleology  and  the  Individual”  and  “A  New 
Metaphysic  of  Evolution  ”. 1  I  will  briefly  recapitu¬ 
late  my  positions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  trying  to  assign 
causes  which  are  at  the  same  time  reasons,  causes  in 
the  ancient  sense  (ahlai);  i.e.,  the  metaphysical 
1  The  Metaphysics  of  Evolution,  Part  ii. 
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causes  that  Comte  expelled  from  his  Positive  Philo¬ 
sophy.  To  arrive  at  metaphysical  causes,  in  my  view, 
we  must  work  with  terms  that  have  a  psychological 
meaning.  If  we  bring  in  electrons,  for  example,  we 
must  consider  ourselves  as  dealing,  not  with  the  un¬ 
representable  units  that  mathematicians  make  the 
object  of  their  symbolism,  but  with  psychical  corre¬ 
lates  of  these.  Can  we  derive  a  psychical  individual 
from  the  correlates,  in  this  “subjective”  sense,  of 
electrons  ?  The  simple  but  conclusive  answer  to  this 
is  that  mere  coexistences  and  sequences  of  feelings  do 
not  of  themselves  become  relations  in  a  conscious¬ 
ness.  A  unitary  consciousness  has  to  be  presupposed : 
its  origin  cannot  be  explained  from  associated  ele¬ 
ments. 

As  causal  explanation  the  possibility  is  thus  ex¬ 
cluded,  either  that  consciousness  is  an  accident  of 
myriads  of  undetermined  collocations  of  billions  of 
electrons,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Artificer  putting 
together  similar  billions  in  accordance  with  a 
mathematical  plan.  The  execution  of  the  plan  might, 
in  accordance  with  the  old  theory  of  “occasional 
causes”,  serve  as  the  cue  to  some  “daemon”  to  set 
the  mechanism  going;  but  Hume  disposed  for 
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ever  of  the  notion  that  there  is  here  any  properly 
rational  ground  to  go  upon  in  inferring  any¬ 
thing. 

But  cannot  an  individual  consciousness  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  differentiation  from  a  kind  of  universal 
sentiency,  correlated  with  what  we  call  material  ob¬ 
jects,  and  consisting  of  feehngs  already  related  ?  The 
reply  was  indicated  in  antiquity  by  some  unknown 
thinker  whose  argument  became  current  in  the 
schools. 1  If  individual  souls  could  be  produced  by 
differentiation  from  the  soul  of  the  Whole,  then,  by 
analogy,  consciousness  as  known  in  ourselves  and 
others  should  show  itself  capable  of  producing  new 
minds  by  a  sort  of  budding  off  such  as  takes  place  in 
organisms.  But  we  have  no  experience  of  this. 
Individual  consciousness  arises  anew  in  the  growth 
of  new  organisms,  not  directly  from  pre-existing 
minds.2  If  experimental  psychologists  can  tell  us 
about  phenomena  of  double  or  multiple  personality, 
we  may  reply  that  these  are  not  cases  in  which  a  new 
soul,  so  to  speak,  goes  off  by  itself  like  the  result  of 

1  It  was  preserved  by  Joannes  Philoponus.  See  The  Metaphysics  of 
Evolution,  Part  n.  Appendix,  p.  461,  note. 

2  I  am  here  slightly  expanding  the  ancient  writer’s  argument. 
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the  division  of  a  protozoon.  The  diverse  “personali¬ 
ties”  arise  from  temporary  suppressions  (correlated 
no  doubt  with  some  physiological  modification  in 
the  organism)  of  elements  in  a  maximum  personal¬ 
ity  which  can  sometimes  be  redintegrated  by  cura¬ 
tive  agencies — say,  psycho-analysis  or  hypnotism.  I 
do  not  at  least  know  of  any  cases  in  which,  apart 
from  exceptionally  vivid  dramatisation,  a.  new  soul 
is  apparently  brought  to  coexist  in  the  same  body 
with  the  original  tenant.  We  all  experience  “dis¬ 
sociated  activities”;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  say, 
a  priori,  how  far  pathological  exaggerations  of  these 
may  go. 

Moreover,  the  relation  between  any  two  minds  is 
in  one  way  quite  unlike  the  relation  between  the 
corresponding  bodies.  The  two  bodies  are  distinctly 
marked  off  from  one  another  as  portions  of  ex¬ 
tension.  The  corresponding  two  minds  have  no 
boundary;  while  at  the  same  time  each  contains 
in  its  thought  the  universe,  including  its  own 
body.1 

I  do  not  say  that  such  considerations  demonstrate 

1  I  quote  again,  as  I  have  quoted  on  other  occasions,  Arist.  De  An- 
in,  8,  431  b  21:  f)  yuxT]  Ta  ovxa  tubs  ectti  tt&vtoc. 
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the  pre-existence  and  perdurability  of  “ideas  of 
individuals”;  but  I  do  say  that  the  way  in  which 
individual  minds  can  either  grow  or  be  put  to¬ 
gether  from  psychical  elements  or  from  a“  ground  ”, 
or  can  be  dissolved  or  re-absorbed,  has  not  yet  been 
shown  in  intelligible  terms.  The  appearances  leave 
us  with  nothing  but  “occasional  causes”,  or  Hume’s 
expectations  founded  on  customary  conjunctions, 
or  the  shadows  on  the  wall  of  the  “Platonic  cave”. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  make  hypotheses.  The  hypo¬ 
thesis  L-have  put  forth  is  that  metaphysical  beings, 
hitherto  latent,  find  the  way  to  manifest  themselves 
when  the  real  processes  correlated  with  physical 
change  have  made  phenomena  possible  that  could 
not  be  produced  earlier.  One  manifestation  of  the 
pre-existent  Many  is  in  the  hves  of  animals,  cul¬ 
minating  in  human  life. 

This  theory  has  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
“monadic”  hypothesis  of  Leibniz;  but  I  think  that, 
by  going  back  to  earlier  sources  for  suggestions,  I 
have  cleared  it  of  the  special  Leibnizian  apparatus  of 
“windowless”  monads  and  “ pre-established  har¬ 
mony”,  which  depended  essentially  on  the  effort  to 
carry  through,  consistently  with  the  idealism  which 
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Leibniz  professed, 1  die  doctrine  that,  corresponding 
to  every  psychical  process,  there  is  a  thoroughgoing 
order  of  mechanical  causation  complete  within  it¬ 
self  By  preserving  only  the  essence  of  Leibniz’s 
theory  as  applied  to  minds,  we  rid  ourselves  of  the 
successive  degenerations  of  the  theory  of  psycho¬ 
physical  parallelism;3  first  into  “Animal  Automa¬ 
tism”,  which  treated  the  sequence  of  feelings  in 
men  and  animals  ahke  as  having  no  influence 
on  their  actions;  and  finally  into  contemporary 

1  Lettre  I  a  M.  Remond  de  Montmort:  “que  les  Monaies,  ou  les 
substances  simples,  sont  les  seules  veritables  substances;  et  que  les 
choses  materielles  ne  sont  que  des  phenomenes,  mais  bien  fondes  et 
bien  lies”. 

2  The  most  philosophical  form  of  the  doctrine  of  “  parallelism”  was 
that  of  Spinoza,  applied  to  the  two  attributes  of  Substance  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  him,  viz.,  Thought  and  Extension.  Leibniz,  in  taking  it 
over,  gave  it  a  highly  artificial  turn,  but  beneath  this  it  had  the  same 
scientific  implications.  Thought  was  not  in  theory  subordinated  to 
Extension;  as  it  was  not  in  the  doctrine  of  the  man  of  genius  who 
founded  the  new  science  of  Psycho-physics,  G.  T.  Fechner.  The 
result,  however,  of  the  working  out  of  physiological  psychology  in  the 
laboratory  has  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes,  cherished  by  Fechner  him¬ 
self,  of  new  light  on  metaphysics.  Psycho-physics  remains  simply  one 
of  the  minor  positive  sciences  that  have  branched  off  from  psychology 
as  a  philosophical  science;  and  psychologists  seem  to  be  discovering 
that,  when  applied,  it  has  done  little  more  than  show  how,  by 
directing  mental  attention,  the  human  organism  can  be  mechanised  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways. 
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Behaviourism”,  which  treats  the  external  actions 
as  alone  existent. 

Taking  the  Monadology  and  the  brief  Commentatio 
de  Anima  Brutorum  as  the  standards  of  reference,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  what  Leibniz  says 
about  the  inner  nature  of  his  monads.  It  is  agreeable 
to  note  that  he  definitely  repudiated  the  repellent 
notion,  attributed  to  him  in  his  own  time,  that  the 
psychical  reality  of  an  organism  is  the  dominance  of 
a  ruling  soul  or  monad  over  a  hierarchy  of  servant- 
monads  each  with  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  its  own, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  obeys  orders  from  above.1 
Points  independent  of  all  his  special  apparatus  are: 
that  perception  camiot  be  explained  from  mechani¬ 
cal  motion  of  particles ;  that  if  we  are  to  speak  of 
human  souls  we  must  also  speak  of  animal  souls,  and 
that  these  too  must  be  regarded  as  “indefectible”; 
that  any  possible  basis  for  holding  that  human  souls 
are  immortal  as  distinguished  from  merely  inde¬ 
fectible  (that  is,  as  an  ancient  thinker  would  have 
said,  ingenerable  and  indestructible”)  consists  in 
their  power  of  conceptual  thought  and  of  memory. 
By  this  last  we  must  of  course  understand  not  the 
1  La  Monadologie  (ed.  Erdmann),  §  71. 
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mere  power  to  identify  places  and  persons,  which 
is  not  pecuhar  to  man,  but  the  power  to  assign 
memories  to  an  order  of  sequent  events,  for  which 
physiological  psychology,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
accomplished  psychologists,  has  so  far  failed  to  show 
any  conceivable  basis  in  nervous  process.  An  essential 
part  of  the  doctrine  is  also  that  there  are  not  sepa¬ 
rated  souls  (animas  separatas  naturaliter1  non  dari) ; 
though  perhaps  we  might  speak,  onLeibnizian  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  “separable  souls”,  if  we  mean  only  that 

teleological  ideas  of  individuals”  may  continue  to 
exist  in  a  latent  state  without  actual  phenomenal 
manifestation. 

Having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  great  representa¬ 
tive  in  modern  times  of  the  belief  in  metaphysical 
individuality,  I  may  observe  that  Schopenhauer’s 
term  aseitas  has  an  advantage  over  monas  in  so  far  as 
it  indicates  the  impossibility  of  deriving  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  individual  from  anything  outside  it¬ 
self.  Aristotle,  it  is  noteworthy,  rejected  the  term 

1  “Naturaliter”  was  no  doubt  inserted  by  Leibniz  to  avoid  possible 
objection  by  theologians.  “Supernaturally”  there  might  be  separated 
souls.  Critics  have  noted  that  Leibniz,  while  thinking  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  never  lost  the  pre-occupation  with  what  might  be  thought  of 
his  positions  by  the  religious  authorities. 
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monas  for  the  soul  on  the  ground  that  each  soul  must 
have  a  difference  from  others;  and  that  the  notion 
of  a  unit,  or  of  a  “unitary  point”,  does  not  convey 
the  idea  of  a  difference.1  Perhaps  when  the  bio¬ 
chemists  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  their  success  as 
architects  of  organisms  moulded  to  some  ideal  of 
social  efficiency”,  the  infrangible  individual  being 
that  has  baffled  them  may  be  restored  by  later  science 
under  the  name  of  the  archeus  of  an  older  physiology. 
No  age  has  known  better  than  the  present  that 
earlier  scientific  hypotheses,  disused  for  a  time,  have 
a  way  of  coming  back,  not  indeed  precisely  in  their 
ancient  guise,  but  with  fresh  renewal  of  their  “win¬ 
ter  weeds  outworn”. 

To  discard  the  view  that  the  monads  are  “win¬ 
dowless”  implies  that  we  do  not  take  the  process  in 
which  the  individual  being  is  manifested  to  be  a 
purely  internal  evolution”,  in  the  meaning  that 
the  word  had  in  the  time  of  Leibniz.  In  terms  of 
evolution  in  its  later  sense,  the  monads  act  and  are 
acted  on  by  the  real  being  of  the  world  (however 

De  An.  I,  4,  409  a  18:  evSexetcci  Se  5f)  ttcos  pov&Soc  tccutt]v 
Eivai,  SeI  yap  uTrapyEiv  Tiva  aOxf)  Siacpopav  Trpos  tccj  aAAas. 
cr-nyufjs  Se  povaSiKfjs  t(s  av  Eir)  Siacpopa  ttAtiv  6ecjis;  (I  follow 
the  reading  in  Biehl’s  edition.) 
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this  may  be  conceived)  and  are  modified  in  the 
process ;  so  that  there  is  necessarily  the  appearance  of 
interaction  with  phenomena.  Leibniz  himself  held 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  ‘  ‘  selection  ’  ’ .  Selected  monads 
go  on  from  the  stage  of  merely  sensitive  to  that  of 
rational  souls  possessing  the  kind  of  memory  that 
accompanies  reason.  Here  we  may  easily  fmd  a 
suggestion  of  a  psychological,  as  well  as  biological, 
evolution  of  species.  To  the  “teleological  idea  of 
the  individual”,  there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  there  is  added,  at  a  higher  stage, 
what  Aristotle  called  “separable  intellect”  (vous 
XoopiCTTos) ;  that  is,  intellect  without  organic  corre¬ 
late,  though  not,  of  course,  out  of  relation  to  the 
mental  factors,  such  as  perception  and  imagination, 
that  have  an  organic  correlate.  And,  in  his  Matiere  et 
Memoire,  Bergson  has  revived  the  theory  of  Plotinus 
that  there  arises  in  the  course  of  life  a  memory  separ¬ 
able  from  brain-activity;  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Aristotelian  separable  intellect,  not  disconnected, 
during  the  life  of  the  body,  from  the  psychical 
factors  related  to  that  life. 

Insensibly  I  have  passed  on  to  points  that  Leibniz 
could  not  have  admitted  consistently  with  his  “pre- 
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established  harmony”,  which  required  complete 
correlation  of  mental  and  mechanical  processes ;  but, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  positions  are  far  from  being 
entirely  novel.  If  we  were  to  accept  them  ah — sur¬ 
vival  of  teleological  idea,  of  thought  and  of  memory 
— then,  since  personahty  is  unitary,  we  should  have 
to  add,  with  an  echo  of  a  well-known  formula :  “and 
yet  there  are  not  three  separables,  but  one  separable”. 
Plotinus  seems  to  have  ahowed  the  separability  in 
all  three  cases;  but  other  philosophers  have  taken 
a  more  limited  view.  Schopenhauer,  in  his  later 
years,  believed  in  some  undefined  palingenesia  of  the 
' 4 will  to  live”;  even  saying  that  he  “should  not 
attain  nirvana”,  not  being  yet  fit  for  it.  The  intellect 
and  memory  acquired  by  the  individual  he  probably 
conceived  as  not  going  on  to  a  new  hfe.  Proclus, 
for  whom  the  permanence  of  the  individual  reason 
was  a  certainty,  does  not  express  himself  definitely 
about  memory;  but  adds  to  the  pure  reason,  which 
according  to  Aristotle  is  immortal,  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  roots  of  the  “irrational  soul” :  in  virtue  of 
these,  the  individual  is  permanently  differentiated. 
Comparable  to  the  doctrine  of  Proclus  is  that  of  one 
Christian  theologian.  Aiming  at  a  transformation 
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of  “the  resurrection  of  the  body”,  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  pagans  who  treated  it  as  repulsive 
materialism,  he  put  forward  the  subde  theory  that  it 
really  means  a  reincarnation,  not  from  the  particles 
of  the  former  body,  but  from  a  Aoyos  latent  in  it. 
Since  Origen  did  not  admit  that  any  new  state  of  the 
world  can  ever  precisely  resemble  any  former  state, 
this  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  whose  recurrent  cycles  were  never  to 
result  in  anything  but  an  exact  repetition  of  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  of  every  individual  life,  as 
they  have  been  in  our  own  cosmic  period.  If  Leib¬ 
niz  had  taken  up  Origen’s  general  conception,  he 
might  have  made  of  it  something  comparable  to 
modern  evolution;  but  in  the  Theodicee  he  deliber¬ 
ately  set  it  aside  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  more 
orthodox  theologians. 

Questions  about  the  future  of  mind  or  minds,  I 
hope  I  have  at  least  shown,  are  not  capable  of  any 
facile  solution.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  though 
unsolved,  they  are  not  necessarily  insoluble.  If  they 
are  ever  to  be  brought  nearer  to  a  solution,  it  cannot 
be  without  the  aid  of  physiological  science;  but  at 
present  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  gain  for  our- 
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selves  a  certain  freedom  of  thinking  as  against  a 
mechanicist  dominance  which  has  sometimes  shown 
itself  little  less  than  a  rival  orthodoxy.  Freedom  has 
been  achieved  in  astronomy;  but,  as  Jeans  tells  us, 
a  star  is  a  much  simpler  thing  than  an  organism. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  think  the  most  important 
questions  are  solved  because  we  know  so  much 
about  the  magnitudes,  distances,  composition  and 
temperature  of  the  stars.  Importance  and  unimport¬ 
ance  are  not  physical  concepts  to  be  fixed  by  quanti¬ 
tative  estimates.  Apart  from  teleology,  they  have 
for  us  no  meaning.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain 
audacity  in  applying  teleology  to  the  cosmos;  but 
we  know  at  any  rate  that  stars  came  before  organ¬ 
isms  in  evolution,  and  these  before  mind  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  man.  If  we  treat  this  order  of  “genesis”  as 
fundamentally  teleological,  then  the  ultimate  im¬ 
portance  of  cosmogony  is  that  it  shows  how  the 
way  is  prepared  for  organisms;  organisms  them¬ 
selves  being  of  importance  only  as  means  to  the 
manifestation  of  mind.1  Of  minds,  once  mani¬ 
fested,  not  merely  the  organism  but  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  must  be  conceived  as  the  vehicle.  Individual 

1  As  Proclus  quotes  from  Theophrastus:  ouSev  -npiov  aveu  yuxfjs. 
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minds,  as  has  been  already  seen,  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  latent  as  necessities  in  pre-mundane 
Thought.  And,  to  understand  how  the  actual  uni¬ 
verse  was  possible,  we  must  assume  a  pre-existent 
Many  as  well  as  One. 

A  problem,  slightly  touched  in  passing,  remains, 
which  is  ultimately  a  question  for  philosophic 
thought,  and  in  which  science  cannot  give  the  final 
decision.  Determinism,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  is 
an  ideal  for  science,  since  it  simply  means  that 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  escapes  causation.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  proved  by  science,  which  would  not  be 
rendered  unworkable  in  practice  by  real  exceptions ; 
as  it  is  not  ruined  by  inability  to  calculate  in  parti¬ 
cular  cases.  And  in  fact  we  now  find,  among  adepts 
in  the  exact  sciences,  a  disposition  to  bring  back  in¬ 
determinism  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  Epicurean 
clinamen.  The  electrons,  in  the  new  physics,  may 
deviate  without  assignable  cause,  like  the  atoms  of 
Epicurus.  From  the  point  of  view  of  pure  science  as 
of  formal  logic,  therefore,  it  seems  impossible  to 
frame  a  stringent  proof  that  such  elements  of 
“chance  and  spontaneity”,  as  Aristotle  had  called 
them  (perhaps  not  without  influence  on  Epicurus), 
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are  not  part  of  the  universe.  They  may,  then,  form 
part  of  human  action;  and  in  this  some  find  hope. 
My  own  attitude  is  the  opposite.  Ethically,  in¬ 
determinism  suggests  to  me  nothing  but  malign 
Chance;  whereas  beneficent  Fortune  always  sug¬ 
gests  causation.  Thus  I  feel  in  myself  no  repugnance 
to  a  well-known  stanza  of  Omar  Khayyam,  almost 
literally  equivalent  to  the  lines  in  the  Oedipus  of 
Seneca : 

Omnia  secto  tramite  vadunt, 

Primusque  dies  dedit  extremum. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  “fallacy  of  Fatalism”,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  illusory  imagination  that  decisions  of 
the  individual  have  no  part  in  the  course  of  events, 
but  that  the  Whole  as  such  causes  every  act,  so  that 
all  will  go  in  the  same  way  whatever  the  individual 
may  decide.  The  “freedom”  of  the  individual, 
if  we  may  use  the  term  as  against  fatalism,  consists 
in  its  aseitas,  not  in  the  absence  of  necessity.  As 
Plotinus  pointed  out,  correcting  some  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  Stoics,  to  treat  every  action  of  every 
person  as  simply  an  effect  of  the  constraint  of  the 
Whole,  employing  each  will  as  an  agent,  is,  by  an 
excess  of  causation,  to  destroy  the  possibility  of 
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tracing  out  any  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
detail  of  actual  events. 

My  ascription  of  determinism  to  Plotinus  is  the 
one  point  on  which  Dean  Inge  finds  that  he  cannot 
agree  with  my  exposition.  I  recognise  that  it  is  a 
very  subtle  determinism ;  even  more  so  than  that  of 
Kant  and  Schopenhauer;  but  perhaps  the  term  has 
come  to  suggest  too  strongly  a  thoroughgoing  me- 
chanicism.  Teleological  causation,  however,  seems 
to  me  equally  to  come  under  the  head  of  determin¬ 
ism.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  antithesis  between 
causation  and  teleology.  For  Leibniz,  the  principle 
behind  all  laws  of  causation  is  the  teleological 
“principle  of  sufficient  reason”.  Though  this  was 
not  so  for  Hume,  he  yet  rejected,  as  Leibniz  might 
have  done,  all  distinction  in  principle  between  the 
“necessity”  we  find  in  the  motions  of  inanimate 
bodies  and  in  the  actions  of  human  beings.  In  both 
cases,  according  to  Hume,  what  is  psychologically 
behind  the  conviction  of  necessity  is  only  an  ex¬ 
pectation  following  on  the  uniformity  of  conjunc¬ 
tions  in  experience.  This  expectation,  he  shows,  is 
often  stronger  in  the  case  of  human  beings  than  in 
the  case  of  external  things.  An  illustration  is  given 
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in  almost  the  same  words  in  the  Treatise  and  in 
the  Inquiry :  “A  prisoner  who  has  neither  money 
nor  interest,  discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  escape, 
as  well  when  he  considers  the  obstinacy  of  the 
gaoler,  as  the  walls  and  bars  with  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom, 
chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of 
the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the 
other”.1  What  this  seems  to  me  to  prove  is  that  we 
are  more  firmly  convinced  of  necessity  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  understand  it  more  from  within. 
And  the  reason,  the  amcc,  is  more  understood  thus 
in  the  case  of  a  final  than  of  an  ^efficient” 
cause. 

For  Spinoza,  the  type  of  necessity  was  that  which 
is  seen  most  of  all  from  within,  viz.,  logical  or 
mathematical  deduction.  This  sometimes  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  his  determinism  (like  that  of  the 
Stoics,  though  theirs  was  teleological)  rather  close 
in  appearance  to  fatalism.  For  example,  there  is  the 
proposition  ( Eth .  iv,  Prop.  54)  that  all  poenitentia  is 

1  I  have  transcribed  the  sentence  from  Selby-Bigge’s  edition  of  the 
(Sect-  viii.  Part  1:  “Of  Liberty  and  Necessity”.  Cf.  Treatise, 
Book  11,  Sect.  i). 
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irrational ;  that  any  one  who  repents — that  is,  allows 
himself  to  dwell  on  feelings  of  regret — becomes 
twice  (instead  of  only  once)  impotent  or  miserable. 
Mr  J.  M.  Robertson  has  well  put  the  objection 
when  he  says : 1  Unless  by  poenitentia  Spinoza 

meant  self-punishment  (as,  scourging)  his  proposi¬ 
tion  would  seem  fitted  to  recommend  itself  solely 
to  the  quite  non-moral  man — Iago  or  Borgia  or 
Richard  .  The  possible  reply  had  occurred  to  me 
that  “extremes  meet”:  the  “free  man”  of  Spinoza, 
who  fives  by  the  dictate  of  reason  without  passion, 
and  the  quite  non-moral  man”,  agree  in  acqui¬ 
escing  unperturbed  in  all  the  consequences  of  the 
natural  order,  whether  they  themselves  have  had  a 
part  in  working  it  out  or  not ;  for  in  either  case  it  was 
certain.  I  agree,  however,  with  Mr  Robertson  both 
in  rejecting  this  as  an  ideal  to  be  set  up,  and  in 
holding  determinism,  rationally  understood,  not  to 
be  responsible  for  it.  Since  in  normal  human  beings 
repentance  (both  egoistic  and  altruistic)  arises  of 
necessity,  this  necessity  also  must  be  endured;  and, 
when  brought  into  clear  consciousness,  may  have 
value  for  the  conduct  of  life  and  for  the  formation 
1  A  Short  History  of  Morals,  p.  248. 
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of  character,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  depend 
on  us. 

In  Spinoza  the  overstrain  after  imperturbability 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  traditional  claim  which 
Dean  Inge  has  noted  in  the  philosophies  of 
antiquity,  above  all  in  Stoicism,  that  by  the  practice 
of  them  we  can  “make  ourselves  in vulnerable  We 
moderns,  on  the  whole,  know  that  this  is  impossible ; 
and  Spinoza  himself  was  so  far  from  succeeding  in 
the  aim  that  he  had  to  be  forcibly  prevented  from 
losing  his  hfe  in  a  pubhc  protest  of  grief  and 
indignation  against  a  political  crime. 

The  most  characteristic  mood,  however,  in  Spi¬ 
noza  is  that  in  which  he  goes  beyond  the  Stoics,  with 
their  too  preponderant  “driving  at  practice”.  To 
put  joy,  finally,  above  sorrow,  Spinoza  placed  at 
the  summit  of  his  system  the  theoretic  hfe.  Happi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  found  in  contemplating  the  eternal 
order  of  the  universe.  Now  this  kind  of  happiness, 
of  course,  has  not  been  the  result  exclusively  of  Spi¬ 
noza’s  doctrine.  And  Spinoza  himself  did  not  make 
joy  exclusively  the  accompaniment  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  human  thought.  As  the  usual  sign, 
in  contrast  to  sorrow,  of  the  passage  to  a  greater 
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perfection,  it  had  a  larger  reach.  Though  Spinoza  is 
not  so  minute  as  Plato  in  the  Philebus  in  the  proof 
that  pure  knowledge  without  any  feeling  of  plea¬ 
sure,  or  even  knowledge  with  only  the  pleasure  that 
necessarily  accompanies  it,  and  without  any  other, 
is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  human  life  that  can  be 
the  object  of  desire,  he  agrees  in  principle.  He  might 
even  have  found  that  Plato  in  the  Gorgias,  where  the 
succession  of  monasticism  to  Caesarism  seems  to  be 
prefigured  in  the  speeches  of  Callicles  and  the  refuta¬ 
tions  of  Socrates,  praises  abstinence  too  much.  And 
here  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  reasoning  of  Spinoza 
on  the  geometrical  model  confirmed  by  the  para¬ 
doxical  wisdom  of  a  modern  Gnostic  like  Blake,  for 
whom  reasoning,  as  distinguished  from  the  in¬ 
tuition  of  the  seer,  was  the  path  of  error.  “  Some  say 
that  Happiness  is  not  Good  for  Mortals,  and  they 
ought  to  be  answer’d  that  Sorrow  is  not  fit  for 
Immortals  and  is  utterly  useless  to  any  one ;  a  blight 
never  does  good  to  a  tree,  and  if  a  blight  kill  not  a 
tree  but  it  still  bear  fruit,  let  none  say  that  the  fruit 
was  in  consequence  of  the  blight.”1 

1  Letter  from  Blake  to  Hayley  printed  in  The  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment,  July  31,  1930. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  my  frequent  references  to 
Plato  I  for  the  most  part  tacitly  assume  that  there  is 
a  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  that  it  can  be  known 
more  or  less  adequately,  as  the  doctrines  of  other 
philosophers  are  known.  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  do  not 
say  something  to  defend  this  assumption,  I  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  belated  adherent  of  a  superannuated 
tradition.  However  this  may  be,  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  I  feel  equal  pleasure  in  increased  insight 
whether  it  comes  from  the  traditionary  or  the 
revolutionary  side.  It  was  with  gladness  that  I  saw 
the  return  of  the  world  of  scholarship  to  the  belief 
that  there  was  a  real  Homer;  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  not  strings  of  old  ballads  put  together  by 
compilers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  return  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  “Platonic  Epistles”  as  genuine  letters  of 
Plato  produces  on  me  the  impression  of  an  anti¬ 
thetic  error,  come  in  as  it  were  to  take  the  place  of 
an  error  that  has  gone. 

If  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  not  a  specialist  in 
1  See  p.  13,  note. 
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philology,  I  can  quote  a  very  drastic  passage  on  the 
Epistles  from  a  very  eminent  scholar  who  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognised  as  having  done  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  philological  work  on  Plato, 
fixing  by  definite  tests  of  style  the  order  of  the 
later  Dialogues.  Lewis  Campbell,  in  an  article  first 
pubhshed  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  wrote  as  follows:  “The  romantic  legend 
of  Plato’s  journeys  to  Sicily  and  of  his  relations  there 
with  the  younger  Dionysius  and  the  princely  but 
unfortunate  Dion,  had  obtained  some  degree  of 
consistency  before  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  at  an  un¬ 
known  but  probably  early  time  was  worked  up  into 
the  so-called  Epistles  of  Plato,  now  all  but  universally 
discredited.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  ground  for 
supposing,  as  some  have  done,  that  an  authentic 
tradition  is  perceptible  behind  the  myth”.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  Prof. 
Burnet  evidently  took  the  same  view;  but  since  then 
he  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  without  reason  given, 
have  more  and  more  dogmatically  asserted  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  not  because  any  new 
facts  have  come  to  light,  but  apparently  on  no 
ground  except  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing 
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philologically  the  kind  of  Greek  in  which  they  are 
written  from  the  Greek  of  the  Laws.  On  the  basis 
of  this  acceptance,  they  have  built  up  a  theory  of  the 
relations  of  Plato  to  Socrates  totally  incompatible 
with  the  tradition  usually  accepted  in  letters  and  in 
philosophy  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 

I  hope  that  the  new  theory  will  be  subjected  to  a 
more  searching  examination  than  I  can  give  it  from 
the  philological  side.  My  object  is  merely  to  show 
grounds  why  I  may  be  permitted  still  to  hold  that 
Plato  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
was  a  philosopher,  influenced  no  doubt  by  others, 
and  above  all  by  Socrates,  but  never  aiming  purely 
and  simply  at  artistic  reconstruction  of  other  men’s 
thoughts.  To  hold  this  is  of  course  to  reject  the 
declaration  of  the  epistolary  writer  that  there  never 
was  and  never  would  be  a  philosophy  of  Plato. 

It  is  true  that  Prof.  Taylor  makes  a  concession. 
Plato  first  set  himself  to  restore  the  figure  and  the  oral 
teachings  of  Socrates ;  then,  when  his  literary  power 
was  to  some  extent  declining,  he  discovered  that  he 
also  was  something  of  a  philosopher;  and  from  the 
Theaetetus  onward  there  was  a  new  departure.  Every 
one  of  course  perceives  certain  changes  of  style  be- 
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tween  the  earlier  and  the  later  Dialogues ;  but  in  my 
own  case  the  effect  of  a  recent  re-reading  was  the 
feeling  not  of  a  break  but  of  a  profound  continuity. 

In  discussing  the  “Platonic  Apocrypha”,  Prof. 
Taylor,  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  allows,  with  only  two  exceptions,  all  the 
exclusions  from  the  list  of  genuine  Dialogues  de¬ 
cisively  made  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  addition  to  those  made  by  the  ancients.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  back  from  the  modern  list  of  apocry¬ 
phal  writings  only  the  Epinomis  and  the  Epistles. 

Of  these  the  Epinomis  had  already  been  rejected 
by  Proclus,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Academy. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  decisive.  Proclus  himself 
would  not  have  claimed  that  it  was.  There  was  no 
unassailable  “canon”  of  the  Platonic  writings,  as  I 
remember  that  Prof.  Taylor  himself  has  pointed  out. 
By  a  kind  of  division  of  labour  it  was  left  to  the 
grammarians  to  bring  out  the  editions.  The  philo¬ 
sophers  read  Plato  for  the  matter,  and  felt  free  to 
accept  or  reject  according  to  their  own  judgment. 
Proclus  shows  himself  ready  to  discuss  any  question 
of  genuineness.  The  Parmenides  having  been  re¬ 
jected  by  some,  he  defends  it  not  by  authority  but 
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on  rational  grounds.  His  reason  for  rejecting  the 
Epinomis,  to  any  who  regard  the  Neo-Plato nists  as 
simply  a  school  of  mystics,  will  seem  paradoxical. 
There  is  too  much  in  it  of  what  we  call  “theosophy  ” 
for  Plato:  aAA5  r]  |iev  5Einvo|jiis  voOsfas  uTrdpxovcra 
|i£cnT)  Kai  vcO  uvoTripicbSous  tov  vrymocppova  koci  vcp 
apyaiov  dmrra:  (Comm,  in  Remp.  ed.  Kroll,  n,  134). 
And  Prof.  Dodds  has  given  me  a  reference  to  a 
passage  in  the  Platonic  Theology  (1,  5,  p.  12)  in 
which,  while  accepting  theosophical  formulae 
from  the  Epistles,  he  passes  what  seems  a  rather 
depreciatory  judgment  on  them  as  a  source  for 
knowledge  of  Plato’s  doctrine :  d  Se  (3ouAst,  Kcrrcc 
TptTT|v  t6c£iv  Kai  tccs  eincrroAds  Tidei.  Not  that  this 
proves  very  much;  but  it  suggests,  Prof.  Dodds 
thinks,  that  they  may  have  been  suspect  in  the 
time  of  Proclus.  When  the  world  had  returned 
again  to  critical  standards,  after  the  long  lapse  in 
which  practically  no  standard  of  criticism  existed, 
they  soon  again  became  suspect;  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  when  Anthony  Col¬ 
lins,  in  his  Discourse  of  Freethinking  (1713),  treated 
Epistle  xiii,  which  contains  a  hint  of  esoteric  mono¬ 
theism,  as  a  Christian  forgery.  This  we  know  was 
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wrong ;  neither  monotheism  nor  triadic  speculation, 
as  in  Epistle  ii,  312  E,  was  pecuharly  Christian;  and 
Bentley,  hi  the  reply  which  he  pubhshed  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis”,  pointed 
out  that  the  collection  of  thirteen  Epistles  was  made 
up  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  When, 
however,  he  taunts  Collins  with  having  had  more 
precursors  among  the  learned  than  he  knew,  this 
suggests  the  thought  that  doubts  shared  by  several 
scholars  might  not  be  so  groundless  as  Bentley,  for 
his  immediate  polemical  purpose,  would  have  his 
readers  beheve. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  recent  defenders  of  the 
Epistles  is  Eduard  Meyer;  who  certainly  has  one 
very  plausible  argument:  that  it  is  incongruous 
in  historians  who  treat  Ep.  vii  as  an  authentic 
account  of  events  in  Plato’s  life  to  deny  that  it  was 
written  by  Plato.  For  the  ancient  writers  who  pre¬ 
served  the  story  of  Plato  at  Syracuse  had  no  ulti¬ 
mate  source  but  the  Letters.  I  agree  as  regards  the 
incongruity;  but  if  there  is  no  other  source,  and  the 
Letters  cannot  be  confirmed  either  by  external  or 
internal  evidence,  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  the  view  at  first  taken  by  Burnet,  who 
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spoke  incidentally,  and  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  of  “the  romance  which  passes  for  Plato’s 
life”.1 

Naturally  historians  are  reluctant  to  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  materials  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  accept ;  but  we  are  not  without  all  knowledge  of 
Syracusan  affairs  apart  from  the  “Letters  of  Plato”. 
In  Aristotle’s  Politics  there  is  a  much  earher  account 
of  the  Sicilian  revolution  than  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Dion.  By  Aristotle  the  case  of  Dionysius  II  and 
Dion  is  mentioned  several  times  with  circumstance; 
but  there  is  no  reference  or  allusion  to  any  part  taken 
by  Plato  in  the  events.  Is  it  hkely  that  the  pupil  of 
Plato,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  the 
time,  should  refer  to  the  relations  between  Diony¬ 
sius  and  Dion  without  one  word  about  his  master’s 
intervention  if  real  ? 

Is  there  then  internal  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistles  ?  Here  we  come  inevitably  to  sub¬ 
jective  impressions;  but  we  need  not  despair  of  a 
consensus,  and  indeed  it  once  seemed  to  have  been 
attained.  Let  us  take  the  case,  parallel  in  many  ways, 
of  Shakespeare.  The  dramatic  power  in  both  carries 
1  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  ist  ed.  p.  301,  n.  1. 
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with  it  a  kind  of  impersonality,  which  makes  the 
individual  minds  of  those  two  among  poets  and 
philosophers  exceptionally  inscrutable.  Some  plays, 
however,  that  were  attributed  to  Shakespeare  were 
treated  immediately  after  his  own  time  as  apocry¬ 
phal,  and  we  have  a  small  list  of  “Platonic  apo¬ 
crypha”  dating  from  antiquity.  The  parallel  has 
repeated  itself  in  later  criticism.  A  small  list  of 
apocryphal  Platonic  dialogues  has  been  added  to  the 
list  that  came  down  to  us  with  the  ancient  editions ; 
and  by  this  time  no  critical  mind  accepts  all  the 
contents  of  the  First  Folio  as  equally  Shakespearean. 
There  is,  besides,  considerable  agreement  as  to  what 
is  non-Shakespearean. 

We  need  not  shrink,  then,  from  examining 
critically  the  story  about  Plato  and  the  Letters 
attributed  to  him.  Do  we  fmd  them  worthy  of 
Plato’s  mind  and  character  as  reasonably  inferred 
from  the  Dialogues  ?  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not. 
By  some,  however,  we  seem  to  be  expected  to 
believe  that  Plato  thought  an  episode  of  futile  action, 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  accept  partial  depen¬ 
dence  on  a  despot,  a  greater  thing  than  to  have 
written  the  Republic ;  and  Prof.  Taylor  apparently 
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thinks  that  the  figure  of  Socrates  would  gain  dignity 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  might  have  described 
himself,  like  Dogberry,  as  “a  fellow  that  hath  had 
losses”. 

A  source  for  the  romance  of  Plato  and  Dionysius 
can  be  very  plausibly  assigned.  I  do  not  take  any 
of  the  ‘Platonic  apocrypha”  to  have  been  forgeries 
sold  to  the  Academy.  The  apocryphal  Dialogues 
were  probably  exercises  written  in  the  Academy, 
preserved  for  some  special  merit,  and  not  at  first 
carefully  marked  off  from  Plato’s  own  writing.  The 
Epistles  I  can  understand  as  experiments  in  fiction 
by  a  reader  of  the  La  ws,  if  they  were  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  which  the  Athenian  Stranger”  argues 
that  a  favourable  condition  for  bringing  into  action 
a  new  system  of  legislation  would  be  that  the  ideas 
of  a  great  legislator  should  be  taken  up  by  a  young 
and  vigorous  despot.  As  Dion  may  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  and  was  certainly,  we  may  gather 
even  from  Aristotle’s  brief  account,  what  would 
now  be  called  a  political  “idealist”,  the  writer  set 
himself  to  work  out  the  consequences  of  bringing 
Plato  directly  into  the  Sicilian  revolution.  Since  the 
fact  of  Dion  s  ultimate  failure  was  known,  the 
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intervention  of  the  philosopher  could  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  successful ;  but  for  the  spirit  of  the  next  age 
the  failure  could  be  turned  to  honour.  If  we  place 
the  composition  of  the  Letters  within  about  twenty 
years  after  the  almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  of  Aristotle,  then  they  appealed  to  an  age 
of  returning  monarchy;  and  any  slight  objection 
that  might  be  felt  to  Plato’s  addressing  Dionysius  as 
in  some  sense  his  patron  would  be  quite  obviated 
by  his  rigorous  pedantry  in  refusing  to  let  the 
young  despot  begin  to  reform  the  State  till  he  had 
been  adequately  instructed  in  geometry.  To  us 
Dionysius  seems  to  have  fair  reason  for  complaint; 
but  the  conventional  character  of  the  philosopher 
had  to  be  preserved.  This  was  now  to  be  presented 
in  a  new  light.  To  outsiders  it  had  long  been  a  topic 
of  ridicule;  as  when  Strepsiadesin  the  Clouds  remon¬ 
strates  with  Socrates  for  insisting  on  teaching  him 
the  elements  of  grammar  and  rhythm,  which  he 
could  not  see  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  definite 
practical  purpose  of  not  paying  his  creditors.  In  the 
new  era  of  professional  philosophy  the  impractic¬ 
ability  was  transformed  into  a  ground  of  pride.  The 
philosopher  fails  through  his  virtues. 
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There  is  no  sign,  however,  that  Plato’s  school  ever 
took  much  interest  in  his  supposed  adventures.  The 
Epistles  were  allowed  to  pass  for  Plato’s,  but  no¬ 
thing  was  founded  on  them.  So  far  was  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  literary  tradition  from  the  naive  treatment 
of  Plato  as  a  dresser-up  of  his  master’s  sayings  that 
probably  too  little  importance  was  attached  to  the 
personahty  of  Socrates,  to  whose  conversational 
method  we  owe  Plato  as  a  literary  artist,  just  as  we 
owe  Shakespeare  to  the  preparation  of  the  dramatic 
form  appropriate  to  his  genius  by  the  earlier 
Elizabethans. 

No  one,  of  course,  will  deny  that  in  detail  Platonic 
criticism  owes  a  great  deal  to  Professors  Burnet  and 
Taylor.  In  particular,  the  perfectly  established  dis¬ 
tinction  (lost  before  the  time  of  Proclus)  between  the 
Critias  of  the  Timaeus  (with  its  sequel)  and  his 
grandson  the  member  of  the  Thirty  (who  appears 
in  the  Charmides  and  the  Protagoras)  clears  up  many 
things  that  were  obscure.1  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Burnet  was  right  in  his  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  the  poetical  fragments  ascribed  to  the 

1  But  for  the  preservation  of  the  facts  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
(vaguely  referred  to  by  Philoponus  as  cited  by  Diels,  Fragmente  der 
Vorsokratiker,  II,  i,  2nd  ed.  p.  612),  the  notoriety  of  the  younger  would 
have  effaced  all  memory  of  the  elder  Critias,  Plato’s  great-grandfather. 
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younger  Critias  are  really  his  grandfather’s.  I  had 
never  been  able  to  succeed  in  finding  different 
aspects  of  the  same  personality  in  the  elegiac  frag¬ 
ments  and  in  the  vehement  and  aggressive  speech  pre¬ 
served  by  Sextus  Empiricus  from  the  satyric  drama 
called  the  Sisyphus,  arguing  that  the  invention  of 
the  race  of  gods”  was  a  device  of  statesmen.  But 
no  more  can  I  reconcile  the  author  of  the  Dialogues 
with  the  representation  of  Plato  in  the  Epistles. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  facts  whatever  about 
P lato  were  turned  to  account  in  the  Letters,  e  .g. ,  in  the 
seventh.  From  what  we  know  authentically  about 
his  family,  we  might  be  sure,  even  if  we  had  not 
been  told,  that  he  was  offered  a  political  opening  by 
the  Thirty  (in  whom  were  included  his  near  rela¬ 
tions  Charmides  and  Critias)  and  that  he  declined 
it.  If  he  had  not  declined  it,  there  would  certainly 
never  have  been  any  philosophy  of  Plato;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  Plato  seriously  wrote  that  there 
was  actually  no  such  thing;  though  it  is  possible 
that  in  conversation,  like  other  writers  of  dialogues, 
he  may  have  occasionally  protested  that  the  opinions 
expressed  by  his  personages,  even  by  Socrates,  were 
not  necessarily  to  be  taken  for  his  own. 
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If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  real  ability  of  the 
epistolary  writer,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  get 
out  of  our  heads  the  controversial  question  whether 
he  may  not  have  been  Plato,  and  treat  the  whole  as 
a  romance  founded  on  a  legend.  Of  the  legend  of 
Plato’s  intervention  at  Syracuse,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  what  has  been  preserved  from 
historical  writers  between  the  ages  of  Plato  and  of 
Cicero.  The  author,  however,  had  a  definite  con¬ 
ception  of  Plato  which  he  desired  to  communicate; 
and  he  had  assimilated  the  style  of  the  Laivs,  from 
which  he  borrows  most  frequently  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  greatest  master  of  the  expression  of 
thought  in  prose  who  ever  lived  had  himself,  in  a 
well-known  passage  near  the  end  of  the  Phaedrus, 
dwelt  on  the  limitations  of  written  language.  In  a 
less  generally  known  passage  of  the  Laws  (xn, 
968  b-e)  he  had  described  great  thoughts  as  best 
developed  by  long  meditation  and  oral  interchange. 
Now  in  the  often-quoted  passage  from  Epistle  vii 
(341  c,  d),  describing  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of 
insight  into  flame  as  of  a  self-nourished  fire  in  the 
soul,  the  author  has  given  condensed  and  powerful 
expression,  in  Platonic  terms,  to  a  real  psycho- 
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logical  observation;  but  unfortunately  (as  it  seems 
to  me  in  view  of  the  consequences)  he  has  inter¬ 
preted  Plato’s  recognition  of  the  limits  of  discursive 
reasoning  and  written  expression  as  a  serious  inten¬ 
tion  never  to  write  a  treatise  of  his  own  on  philo¬ 
sophy.  Thus  the  philosopher  has  come  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  mystagogue,  determined  to  make  no 
attempt  to  convey  his  deeper  convictions  to  the 
public,  but  giving  an  occasional  hint  to  a  fit  hearer 
like  Dionysius ;  of  whose  claims,  however,  to  have 
had  original  thoughts  of  his  own  on  philosophy,  or 
even  to  have  rapidly  understood  what  his  teacher 
meant,  Plato  is  made  to  show  himself  somewhat 
jealous.  Now,  as  the  Timaeus  was  undoubtedly  a 
published  treatise  of  Plato  of  an  abstruse  kind,  the 
modern  accepters  of  the  Epistles  must  needs  try  to 
make  out  that  in  the  Timaeus  Plato  did  not  mean  to 
expound  his  own  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the 
world  even  in  mythical  form.  There  has  followed  a 
kind  of  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  antiquity. 
An  unknown  writer,  whose  work  we  still  possess, 
wrote  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Timaeus  in  Doric, 
entitled  TTepl  puyccs  Koopco  kcci  cpucnos.  This  was 
ascribed  to  the  actual  Timaeus  (of  whom,  it  is 
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agreed,  we  know  nothing)  who  sets  forth  the  myth 
of  creation  in  the  Platonic  dialogue;  and  Plato’s 
ancient  successors — finding  in  it  a  useful  summary, 
as  in  fact  it  is — took  it  to  be  a  genuine  work  of 
Timaeus  of  Locri.  In  the  modern  theory,  which  I 
understand  to  be  that  of  Prof.  Taylor’s  Commen¬ 
tary  (1928),  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that,  since  the 
Plato  of  the  Epistles  said  that  he  would  not 
write  any  treatise  of  his  own  on  such  subjects,  Plato 
in  his  actual  treatise  was  simply  trying  to  recon¬ 
struct  what  might  have  been  the  theory  of  a  South 
Italian  Pythagorean  of  the  fifth  century.  On  the 
whole,  the  ancient  ascription  of  an  original  treatise 
to  “Timaeus  Locrus”  from  which  Plato  borrowed, 
though  it  has  by  general  consent  been  abandoned 
and  I  do  not  accept  it,  seems  to  me  more  plausible. 
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